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ABSTRACT 
THE EFFECT OF AN ABSENT FATHER: A MENTORING MANUAL 
FOR MEN, HUSBANDS, AND FATHERS IN 
THE FAITH COMMUNITY 
By 
Cory Ronaldo Rowe 


United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Faculty Mentors 
Jerome P. Stevenson, Sr., D.Min. 
Thomas L. Francis, Sr., D.Min. 
The objective of this ministry project is to create a manual that can help men learn how to 
nurture, guide and discipline their family. The methodology used to achieve this goal 
were Bible lessons designed to strengthen deficiencies in manhood and fatherhood. The 
result of the ministry project revealed that most men lack training as a husband and 
father. The church therefore can be a vehicle that educates, empowers and encourages 
men to be responsible and accountable. When the church provides pastoral care and 


counseling, it can strengthen the home, church, and community as it carries out the great 


commission. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Our society is facing a dilemma. This dilemma focuses on the absence of 
biological fathers in the home. The issue has become so pervasive that it also affects the 
church and society in general. According to David Blankenhorn, 

More and more men are fathering children outside of marriage. More and more 

failing to support or even acknowledge their children. More and more men are 

simply vanishing from their children’s lives . . . [and] a growing number of 

American fathers’ children have no relationship with their fathers.’ 

In order for this problem to be corrected, the church should take an active role in bridging 
the gap of fatherlessness. The faith community can assist fathers intentionally and 
deliberately by reconnecting them to their offspring from an emotional and spiritual 
perspective. This means that fathers can be empowered to be responsible and accountable 
caregivers. 

The effect of an absent father has become a systemic problem. “According to U.S. 
Census, Bureau, twenty-four million children in America—one out of every three—live 
ay: 


in biological father-absent homes. Nine in ten American parents agree this is a ‘crisis. 


When biological fathers abandon their children it creates a societal crisis. This crisis is 


' David Blankenhorn, Fatherless America: Confronting Our Most Urgent Social Problem (New 
York, NY: Basic Books, 1995), 10. 


* www.fatherhood.org.father-absence-statistics on the Father Crisis in America (Accessed April 26, 
2014). 


one of neglect. This condition is defined as “neglect [of] parental behavior in which a 
child’s needs are not adequately met.” 

In light of this fact, fathers who want to change their status as an absent father 
need to seek assistance in order to correct this misdeed against his family. To rectify this 
injustice, fathers should be able to seek help from the faith community. Studies have 
shown that this shortcoming can be overcome as absent fathers begin the process of 
restoring their manhood and then learn how to repair parental deficiencies. As these 
fathers acquire the necessary skills and training they can positively impact their offspring 
when they become involved in the lives of their children. 

In a study examining father involvement with 134 children of adolescent mothers 

over the first 10 years of life, researchers found that father-child contact was 

associated with better socio-emotional and academic functioning. The results 
indicated that children with more involved fathers experienced fewer behavioral 
problems and scored higher on the reading achievement. This study showed the 
significance of the role of fathers in the lives of at-risk children, even in cases of 
nonresident fathers.” 

The men who have been absent from their child or children need to be encouraged 
and empowered to play a vital role in the life of their offspring. It is the goal of this 
project to facilitate a change in the behavior of absentee fathers through a process of 
character transformation. President Lyndon B. Johnson said, “Every man is either trying 
to live up to his father’s expectations or make up for his mistakes.” This writer believes 


that the latter is where most men in society find themselves. When boys who become 


men are forced to make up for the mistakes of an absent father—it becomes a daunting 


* Susan C. Cloninger, Theories of Personality: Understanding Persons, 5th ed. (Upper Saddle 
River, N.J.: Pearson Prentice Hall, 2008), 108. 


* www.fatherhood.org.father-absence-statistics on the Positive Impact of Father Involvement 
(Accessed April 26, 2014). 


task, but not one without hope. Thus, an absentee father, who did not have his biological 
father as a positive role model will need this positive fatherhood role model in his life. 

The proposed project can serve as a training manual for men, husbands and 
fathers probably did or did not receive the parental training from their biological or 
surrogate father. An absent father who understands God’s ideal in relation to his 
responsibility as a father can become a positive role model for his family. Absent fathers 
that seek pastoral care counseling in a church can be taught how to nurture, guide and 
discipline their offspring from a biblical perspective. Fathers after God’s own heart are 
needed in society. Sigmund Freud said, “The loss of one’s father is the single greatest loss 
a person can experience.” While the author partly agrees with this statement, he believes 
that the greatest loss of a person is growing up not knowing God. The men, women and 
children that have suffered from the effect of an absent father in most cases are 
susceptible in perpetuating this loss upon their offspring. 

The hypothesis of this project suggests that an absent father that has been 
empowered to be a responsible and accountable parent can rebuild a positive relationship 
with his offspring. When biological fathers are trained to be an effective parent they can 
help solve societal problems of children who have been neglected and abandoned by their 
fathers. It is the hope of this project that once a father completes this program he can play 
an influential role in the life of his child or children. This program can also create a 
trickle-down effect that positively affects the church and society by lessening the 
epidemic of absent fathers. Furthermore, enhancing the self-esteem of absent fathers is a 
critical component in the process of restoring their parental responsibility. Thus, it 1s 


through pastoral caregiving and therapy (if needed by referral) that self-esteem can be 


restored in fathers so that they can rebuild their relationship with their offspring. “The 
therapist can coach and advise, but it is the effort and courage of the client that determine 
whether there will be a favorable outcome.” 

The author is not naive as to why it is necessary for some men to be absent from 
the home whether they are biological or surrogate fathers. The reality is that some men 
have been the perpetrators of emotional, physical, and sexual abused against their 
children and the mother of their children; and this is regardless of whether the men are 
the biological, surrogate or a guardian of the child or children. At any rate, the unjust 
behavior of some fathers made it necessary for the court of law to remove them from the 
home in order to protect the well being of child and the mother. It should also be noted 
that while there is a larger majority of biological and surrogate fathers that abuse their 
family, there is also a minority of biological, surrogate and guardian-mothers that have 
been absent from the home because they abused their children. Therefore, these mothers 
face the same consequences as the men; whom the court has ordered their removal from 
the home in order to protect the well being of the child and the father. 

Although the effect of an absent mother is not the problem that is being addressed 
in this project, it does not, however, minimize the negative impact that a biological, 
surrogate or guardian mother can have on her child or children, if she is an abusive parent. 
Another issue that can cause the effect of absent father or mother is separation or divorce. 
The reality is that in most instances separation and divorce can be a contributing factor 
that significantly disrupts the stability of the home and the well-being of 1ts members. 
When a family is devoid of positive paternal and maternal role models, it can cause 


dysfunction in the family. It is in this regard, that the faith community can be a partner 


> Cloninger, 118. 


with the home by bringing awareness through education, encouragement and 
empowerment. Thus, the church should be a place where broken families can receive 
healing through pastoral care and counseling so that the family can be restored to its 


position of dignity and respect in the home and in society. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 

The author was born in Almirante, a Republic of Panama on January 21, 1958. He 
was baptized in San Jose Roman Catholic Church on October 4, 1959. His father was 
born in Panama and his mother was born in the neighboring country of Costa Rica. The 
author has one biological brother and five biological sisters. The author’s father had 
many children outside of wedlock. The lyric to the hit song by the “Temptations,” fits his 
father well: “Papa Was a Rolling Stone.” 

The lifestyle of the author’s father was one of a married man living a single 
life. His father's unfaithful behavior affected the author and his siblings negatively. They 
were unable to build a relationship with him. Often they were devoid of his affections. 
Not having a loving, responsible and nurturing father was tragic. His absence left the 
author and family emotionally empty and devastated. 

The author's mother was a loving, caring mother and a committed wife. She was 
raised by her aunt because her mother had other children and could not care for all of 
them. His mother’s estrangement from her mother and siblings was traumatic. And not 
having her biological father in her life proved to be a cycle that she would repeat with her 


children. Although she did not grow up in a traditional family, his mother was the 


embodiment of what a mother should be. She was the embodiment of a “virtuous 


woman” (Proverbs 31:10-31), but she lacked a faithful husband. 


The Formative Years 

When the author was five years-old, he told his mother that he would become a 
minister when he grew up. His mother never forgot that declaration and often reminded 
her son about his proclamation. This revelation was not his own, but later he understood 
it to be a call from God. The author’s grandfather was a faithful Baptist minister, a loving 
husband, father and a respected business man. His grandfather appeared to be modeling 
all of the qualities that his biological father did not possess. 

The author's father was a strict disciplinarian and he and his siblings were fearful 
of their father. Their father’s disciplinary practices were severe and they were often 
physically abused. His father was cruel, harsh, and brutal. The author does not recall any 
words of affirmation or encouragement directed towards him or his siblings. They felt 
like they were in prison; they were living a bad dream. The author’s father and siblings 
did not attend church. However, his mother appeared to have some knowledge of God, 
but she did not attend church on a regular basis. 

The author did not know his heavenly Father, much less his biological father. His 
father was a stranger to him and his family. He came home every now and then. He was 
the man his family hardly knew. His father was a functional alcoholic who lived in denial 
and never admitted that his drinking problem affected the way he aggressively treated his 
family. As a boy, the author became confused and wondered if he and his family were the 


cause of their father's addiction. 


If there were a God—why did he allow the author and his family to be the brunt 
of their father’s misguided life? As the author grew up, he tried to make sense of his 
upbringing, but nothing made sense. As he reflected on his life, he saw it as a bad hand 
that had been dealt to him and his family. It was a bad dream and he could not wake up. 
The author recalls being sad and afraid of living because it was difficult living in those 


circumstances day after day. 


Living with Surrogate Parents 


In 1969, the author's mother made up her mind to leave her husband and planned 
to go to the United States of America. She left the author, his older brother and two of his 
younger sisters with a Christian family who were Seventh-day Adventist. His surrogate 
parents asked the author and his siblings to call them “Papi” and “Mami.” They had four 
children and their oldest son was away in college; together they became a large functional 
family. It was in this Christian home that the author and his siblings experienced what it 


was like to live in a stable home filled with love, affection and a nurturing environment. 


Papi was a loving and resourceful husband. He was a good provider. His most 
impressive quality was that he was a God fearing man. He was a local church Elder who 
was respected by his church and his community. He was what the author and his brother 
were lacking in their life; a model, husband, father and a Christian. The author was nine 
years-old when he and his siblings were entrusted into the care of Papi and Mami. 

It was in that home that they learned who God was, and his love for them. This 
Christian home made a profound impact on the author's life. Later in life—the author 


attempted to pattern his home after this godly family. The discipline the author and his 


siblings received in this new home was nothing compared to his original home. Although 
discipline was administered—it was not done in an abusive manner. The discipline was 
appropriate, but with it came encouragement to strive for excellent in school, follow 
house rules and be obedient to God. 

During this period, the author and his siblings were affirmed and received 
assistance with their school work. After staying two years with this new family, the 
author’s older brother and two of his older sisters reunited with their mother in the United 
States. This was a very unhappy time for the author and his remaining siblings because 
they felt left behind. It took several years before he and all his siblings could be reunited 
with their mother. This was a time of great sadness and grief. The high level of separation 


anxiety was too much to bear. 


As the years went by, the author and his siblings did experience some happy 
moments when their father came to visit them. But, the disconnection was evident. They 
had nothing in common except that he was their biological father; a man that never built a 
relationship with his children. After the visit, the author and siblings once again felt 
abandoned, depressed and forgotten. The short visits of the author’s father brought back 
bad memories that he and his siblings wished they could forget. Life was difficult and he 
hoped for better days. The effect of an absent father continued to take its toll on the 


author and his siblings. 


Conversion and Baptism 
When the author was ten years old, his two sisters were baptized into the 


Adventist Church. The author became convicted that he was a sinner as he listened to the 
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sermons spoken about God’s love and grace. Morning and evening worship was a part of 
family life. They also attended Wednesday night prayer services, and Sabbath worship 
services, which were not optional. The church had many activities for young people, 
which included taking part in the Sabbath worship services, special programs and many 
outdoor activities. 

During this period, the author especially enjoyed the Sabbath nature walks. All of 
these activities enhanced his life and that of his siblings. Their quality of life had 
improved exponentially. However, due to the absence of his biological parents and other 
siblings, he was emotionally distraught. Feelings of insecurity flooded the author’s mind. 
He was however, grateful to the hospitality of his surrogate parents. 

Although the home of his surrogate parents was a Christian home—it was not 
perfect. There were times when the author felt that Mami was partial to the author and his 
siblings, while she was impartial to how she treated her biological children. Even though 
her treatment was different toward us, it was a far cry from what the author had 
experienced in his own household. Papi modeled a Christ-like demeanor with respect, 
dignity and integrity. He was sensitive, strong and humble. Mami’s personality was like 
the author’s mother. 

Ironically, the author’s mother and Mami were born in the same month, day and 
year. Mami, however, was a practicing Christian and she along with her husband were a 
model of submission to God first, and then to each other. Mami loved and honored God 
and she respected and loved her husband. She loved and cared for her children. Even 
though she was a strict disciplinarian, she was fair. Mami was another example of a 


“virtuous Woman.” 


Mami and Papi were the family that God had chosen for the author and his 
siblings. This was the home where he was able to build a resilient character. The home of 
the author's surrogate parents was a place where he and his siblings had an opportunity to 
develop their character. For the first time in his life the author and his siblings felt that 
they had a place they could call home. Although they missed their parents, and their other 
siblings, life for them had taken a turn for the better. God was watching over them. But, 
thoughts of why a loving God could allow the author and his siblings to be born in such 
an unhealthy family haunted him for years. 

The author now realizes that people make choices that at times have bad 
consequences. God does not interfere with the choices people make. But, despite the 
disappointment he and his siblings suffered—God showed up and gave them a home. 
God gave them hope. He provided what they needed; stability. It was during these times 
of uncertainty that the author's mother would send care packages from the United States 
for Easter and Christmas. The author and his siblings could not wait to open the gifts. The 
box had clothes, toys, and school supplies. When the author's father came to visit, all he 
brought was candy. The author’s mother carried the financial burden for her children. 

The author's childhood experiences were the stuff that God would use to fashion 
and build the type of person that he would become. One lesson he learned was that God 
can provide whatever the author needed and it did not have to come from bis biological 
parents. Due to a very difficult upbringing, the author’s mother and siblings suffered from 
Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder, Bi-Polar Disorder, Depression, Clinical Depression and 
Anxiety; his youngest sister struggled with alcohol addiction. The author, however, was 


able to get professional help during his adult life from Christian counselors and therapists 
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that helped him deal with his traumatic life experiences. He still continues counseling 
sessions as needed and he encourages his mother and siblings to seek professional 


counseling. 


Migration to the United States of America 

After spending four years with his surrogate parents, the author arrived in the 
United States on August 5, 1971. His new home state was Brooklyn, New York. He was 
thirteen years-old at the time. His father and three of his oldest siblings were now living 
with their mother in the United States. The author hoped that the family finally was 
coming back together. However, things fell apart quickly. The author’s parents separated 
because his father continued being unfaithful. Although his parents never were legally 
separated or divorced, they kept in touch with each other. In September, his mother 
enrolled the author at Huddie Junior High School. He was placed in the eighth grade, and 
was assigned to the English Second Language (ESL) class. He learned to speak and write 
English, but his Spanish accent betrayed him as he tried to blend in to American culture. 

It was in this academic setting that the author began to experience racism and 
discrimination. Being a young Black boy in America was difficult. He was not prepared 
to deal with the prejudicial treatment he and his siblings faced from day-to-day. The 
United States was a country he longed for as a boy, but it became his nightmare—a 
cesspool of bigotry. While in Panama, neighbors shared everything and they all got along 
well. It did not matter whether their skin color was dark or light. Speaking the Spanish 
language was more important than a person’s color. This of course was not so in America. 


The unrest in America was due to the color of a person’s skin and this gave rise to the 
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Civil Rights Movement of the 1960's and it spilled over into the 1970's. The author and 
his family were caught in the middle of racial injustice, marginalization and 
discrimination. 

The public school system was a harsh environment in which to learn. The author's 
difficulty with reading, writing and arithmetic proved to be very challenging. He grew up 
speaking Spanish and English was his second language; but now it was reversed. His 
family did speak some English, but it was broken English. Not being able to speak the 
English language effectively was embarrassing. He was teased by neighborhood kids and 
classmates. His teenage years were painful and contributed to his low self-esteem and 
self-worth and it continued throughout high school. The author’s inability to effectively 
speak the English language led to a different type of abuse. He was alienated by school 
and neighborhood kids who saw him as an outsider—an alien with an accent. 

The author was naive to think that overt or covert discrimination was not taking 
place in Panama. He later found out that if a person's skin was of a lighter hue—they 
were treated better than those who had a darker hue. It was now apparent to him that 
racism and discrimination existed everywhere and it was ingrained in the American 
culture. So, when the author came to America he had three strikes working against him: 
(1) he was a Black boy, (2) he was an immigrant, and (3) he came from a broken and 
dysfunctional home. Having a language barrier became a hardship for the author in order 
to communicate effectively. He did, however, manage to graduate from Junior High 
School by taking summer classes; but one of his greatest challenges was still ahead. 
During this period the author did not attend church regularly. His desire to focus on God 


was diminished as he tried to blend in and survive as a resident alien. 
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The author was able to enroll in Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
but he was failing academically and felt like an underachiever. He also felt that the 
teachers did not take any interest in him or challenge him. The author became uninspired 
and academics took a back seat in his life. He became bewildered with the discrimination 
in the high school environment and saw school as a waste of time. Nothing seemed to be 
going in his favor. As drugs proliferated in Erasmus Hall High School, the author’s desire 
for learning dissipated and he and his friends began to use illicit drugs to escape reality. 

During this dismal period of his life, his mother worked two full-time jobs. She 
also worked during the weekend cleaning the home of a rich white family in Long Island, 
New York. She would often come home late after a hard day’s work and wake up early to 
go to her day job. The author believed that if his mother were an unloving, selfish and 
irresponsible person, she could have left him and his siblings to rot in Panama. However, 
that is not what she did—thanks to God. The author was often sad because he was not 
pulling his weight by being a good student. The failure he was experiencing in school 
was disappointing because he saw himself as not doing his part by studying and getting 
good grades in order to make his mother proud for the sacrifices she made for him and 
his siblings. The author was not happy with his behavior; 1t made him angry and 


disappointed in himself; he felt like a loser. 


Life in the Military 
After all that the author and his siblings had experienced up to that point, his 
mother still believed in him. She hoped that her children would one day live happy and 


successful lives. For this reason the author felt compelled to do something with his life in 
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order to provide a better life for himself and his mother. One day the author asked his 
mother to sign him up in the Armed Forces. He believed this was his way out of the 
drudgery of school, discrimination and drug use that he faced on a daily basis. He was 
seventeen years old when he applied to join the Armed Forces. 

Even though the author did not have a high school diploma, his mother pleaded 
for help from a Marine Corps recruiter after being turned down in the Navy and Army. 
The Marine recruiter, a Gunnery Sargent (Gunny) helped him to study and pass the 
written exam and the physical exam. The author was sworn in March 1975 as a United 
States Marine! This was a milestone for him and it was one of the most important 
decisions he had made in his life. This period was during the end of the Vietnam War; and 
thus the author did not serve in combat. The author began boot camp on June 12, 

1975. The Marine Corps boosted the author's self-esteem, self-confidence and self-worth. 
He learned to be independent, accountable and responsible for his actions. 

The discipline the author received during boot camp taught him to respect 
authority and follow orders. After graduating from boot camp, the author’s Military 
Occupational Service (MOS) was 3371, which meant a cook. After a thirty-day furlough 
he received order to report to the Marine Corps training school in Camp Lejeune. The 
training school, however, was located in Monffort Point, North Carolina. This base is a 
historical location where African-American soldiers were trained. There he learned how 
to prepare food on base and in the field for military personnel. After graduating and 
thirty-day furlough, he received orders to report to Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, 


California. 
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He joined the First Service Support Group (FSSG). He was now 3,000 miles from 
his family and felt completely alone; but had to grow up quickly. Once again the author 
began to have feelings of inferiority and self-doubt began to emerge. In the military he 
sensed an undertone of racism and discrimination that was prevalent, but was rarely seen 
during boot camp or cook school. The systemic injustice of being overlooked for 
promotions was not the same treatment his white counterparts received; this was the 
reality. This type of culture began to erode whatever self-confidence he had built up to 
that point. Racism and discrimination was ingrained in every aspect of the American 
society. 

The marginalization the author experienced by his superiors and enlisted men 
caused unrest in his spirit. He felt that he was a victim of a conspiracy that subjugated 
and suppressed Blacks in the military. Institutional discrimination was alive and well in 
the military at his expense. The author realized that being a member of the United States 
Armed Services did not change the unjust treatment that Blacks and minorities were 
experiencing. So, with this added pressure, military life was not easy; 1t resembled 
civilian life that revealed the playing field was not level. A Black soldier had to be twice 
as good as a Caucasian soldier, but often this was not good enough. 

The Marine Corps taught the author how to be tough, brave and responsible. 
However, that little boy within was still searching for who he was, for acceptance and a 
place where he could belong. His years in the Marine Corps were years of soul-searching 
as he was trying to understand where did he fit in life; and what was his purpose in life. 
After completing his shift on base, he with his fellow Marines would engage in out of 


control behavior that included drinking and using drugs to fill the vacuum in his heart. 
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Despite all the challenges he faced—he was able to acquire a General Education Diploma 
(GED), which he was proud of and he also graduated from the Marine Corps Non- 


Commissioned Officers School and was promoted to Corporal. 


First Marriage 

The second year of active-duty, the author met a girl at a fellow Marine’s 
home. During this time, his promotion, something he had worked hard for was short-lived. 
One night when returning to base from his girlfriend’s house he was pulled over by the 
Military Police (MP). The MP said that he stopped the author because he was swerving 
on the road. The author was tired, but he was not drinking and driving. After searching 
the vehicle the MP found an illegal substance and the author was arrested. This was the 
most frightening night of his life. He was locked up in a cold cell all by himself and his 
entire life began to flash before him. The author thought about what would his mother 
and siblings think of him now? He felt helpless and hopeless; but it was there in the brig 
that he made a promise to himself that he will never again see a cell block. 

Not long after this incident, his girlfriend became pregnant and her mother 
encouraged her to abort the baby; she was in her second trimester. This decision 
devastated the author and after the procedure the girlfriend told the author that the baby 
was a boy and that he looked just like him. This was very painful and unbearable for the 
author who blamed himself for his reckless behavior and failed to get help to process the 
grief and loss he was experiencing. So, he suppressed it and did not properly mourn the 
death of his first son who did not get a chance live. The author, however, wondered 1f his 


son was better off than he was? Yes, in some respects he believed he was because he 
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would not have to deal with the bigotry and injustice of being born Black and to live in a 
country that treated Blacks as though they were less than a human being. 

It was during this difficult period, that the author was charged with disorderly 
conduct for being arrested with an illegal substance. The commanding officer stripped 
him of his rank as a Corporal and he was busted to a Lance Corporal. This was a lesson 
that he would never forget. The author then decided to do all that he possibly could to get 
back the rank he had worked so hard to get. He was told by his commanding sce that 
if he worked hard that he would reinstate the author to Corporal. It took six months to be 
reinstated as a Corporal. The Major was pleased with the author’s hard work and 
dedication and this proved that he could do anything he set his mind to do. 

After a period of time the author started attending his girlfriend’s church. She was 
a member of the Friendly Church of God In Christ (C.O.GI.C.). This was the first time 
the author had set foot in church after a six-year hiatus. His girlfriend was a gifted gospel 
singer just like her mother. As he began attending church—this marked the author’s 
eradual return to God. He gave his life to the Lord once again and was re-baptized at 
nineteen years-old. The author began to feel the pull of the Holy Spirit and his conviction 
was now turning towards his calling. He became conscious of his thoughts and actions 
more than ever before. He bought a Thompson Chain Reference and it was a King James 
Version. The author began to study the word of God like never before. He was spiritually 
hungry and he spent countless hours studying the book he now cherished. 

It was in 1977 that the author remembered the declaration he made to his mother 
when he was five years-old. He then realized that flesh and blood did not reveal to him 


that he was called to be a pastor. As his awareness of sin became acute, he was hounded 
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by a guilty conscience that kept him at bay from all sorts of destructive behavior. Even 
though he did not want to be a hypocrite, he struggled to live a moral life that was 
pleasing to God. This was a difficult period in his life and he questioned whether God 
really called him to be a pastor with all of his imperfections and sinful desires. 

It was during this period that the author was constantly bombarded by the enemy 
and the battle of good versus evil was raging. This awareness carried over into his 
relationship with his girlfriend. Their relationship was troublesome from the start. 
Although they cared for each other, their relationship, however, was superficial. It 
became a physical attachment that lacked emotional, intellectual and spiritual fortitude. 
The emptiness he was experiencing could not be filled by selfish pleasure. The lack of 
emotional intimacy could not be satisfied physically. His girlfriend had also come from a 
broken home and both of them possessed poor communication skills and an absent father. 

The author’s girlfriend was born in Memphis, Tennessee and he believed that she 
too had been abused as a child, but she never spoke about her life. Her mother was a 
loving God-fearing woman who had an angelic voice. She had diabetes and could not 
keep a steady job due to her illness. The author’s girlfriend had two siblings and one day 
she revealed that her sister was the daughter of her father’s brother. This situation created 
a feud between the sisters that has never been resolved. The author never met or saw their 
father. 

So, once again the author found himself in a family that was being reared by a 
single mother. No father figure was present to nurture, guide and discipline the family. By 
the same token, the author is not saying that mothers cannot nurture, guide and discipline 


the family in the father’s absence. But, while the duties of the father and mother can be 
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interchangeable, in certain situation, not having a father present consistently stunts the 
growth of the children and puts unneeded pressure on the mother. This dysfunction was 
the author’s family’s background; and because of that dynamic—he empathized with his 
girlfriend’s family background. 

The author married his girlfriend in May, 1979. He was Honorably Discharged 
from the Marine Corps on June 11, 1979, as a Corporal. The type of life he and his 
spouse had lived to that point was not healthy. However, he hoped that together they 
could forge a new life that would be fulfilling for both of them; boy was he wrong. 
Although they both came from dysfunctional families—their histories were the only 
templates they had. However, he hoped that their marriage would be based on 
commitment, love, and respect. Needless to say, their relationship never worked out. He 
and his wife had too much unpacked baggage, and neither of them wanted to deal with 
their stuff. They never talked about the issues that affected them. Therefore, the marriage 


was in trouble even before it began. 


Family Life 
After being discharged from the Marines Corps, the author and his wife relocated 
to Brooklyn, New York in June of 1979. While in New York, the author sensed that God’s 
Spirit impressed him to return to the Adventist Church. So, in September of 1979, after 
attending a series of evangelistic meeting under a tent, he was baptized for the third time. 
This, however, was the second time he was baptized in to the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. His spouse was also baptized, but reluctantly and both joined the Shiloh 


Seventh-day Adventist Church, Brooklyn, New York. The author knew this was the place 
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where he believed God wanted him to be, and it was in this church that his talents and 
spiritual gifts began to flourish. 

The pastor who conducted the evangelistic series is the one that baptized him and 
his wife; and it was his church that the author joined. Pastor James L. LaMar would 
become his spiritual mentor—his big brother. He was also very instrumental in molding 
the author for the calling God had placed on his life. His spiritual mentor encouraged the 
author to pursue the ministry after seeing the gifts the author displayed in the local church. 
This was an affirmation of his childhood revelation and the start of him fulfilling his call 
to be a pastor. 

The author's first daughter was born on October 8, 1982. Although this pregnancy 
was not planned, the author hoped that the relationship with his wife would improve; but 
they continued to drift apart. The unwillingness of both parties to be candid with each 
other about their thoughts, and feelings impacted the marriage negatively. They were in 
denial, and they continued to starve each other from their affections. They did, however, 
seek counseling from their pastor, but with no lasting results. In 1984 at twenty years-old 
the author made up his mind to attend Oakwood College in Huntsville, Alabama to 
pursue his calling to the ministry. He hoped that a change of environment would improve 
their marriage; but it took a drastic turn for the worse. While in Alabama, the author 
divorced his wife due to irreconcilable differences in June of 1987. 

The divorce took place after the author was separated from his wife for a year and 
a half. The author's ex-wife received custody of their daughter who was five years-old 
and from that time on the author and his daughter's relationship was difficult to 


maintain. He hated that his little girl would grow up without her father’s love, care and 
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protection. This was a very sad and difficult time for the author. The rest of his college 
years were spent in turmoil. The author’s and his ex-wife often argued about their 
daughter's care. As in most divorces, the author’s daughter was often used by his ex-wife 
like a pawn to manipulate and harass the author. 

The life the author’s daughter had to live ironically was a mirror of the author’s 
childhood nightmare. His daughter was often neglected by her mother, and she felt 
abandoned by the author. Divorce does rip a family apart, and the children are the ones 
who suffer the most. For the author, it was total dysfunction all over again. Often times 
he would ask himself, where God was in this debacle? The author had made a bad marital 
decision, and now he and his daughter—not to mention his ex-wife were reaping the 
consequences. Through the years the author deeply regrets not being there for his 
daughter. He hates that he had deprived her of his nurture, guidance and discipline; not to 
mention his protection. He wounded his daughter just like his father had wounded him. 
The father-wound levied against his daughter was the wound of neglect and abandonment. 

Nothing in life prepared him to deal with his feelings of regret, failure, and 
disappointment. He was trapped in a cycle of low self-worth and low self-esteem. He did 
not know how to deal with himself. The little boy within was now a man who needed 
healing from emotional, physical, and psychological abuse. Now, he was a divorced man, 
with a child trapped in emotional chaos. The author was facing another dilemma, which 
was being a distant father. He needed intervention from his misery. The traumatic issues 
he had experienced in his life continued to be unresolved, and they lasted for several 


years. 
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An Unexpected Second Marriage 

In September of 1988 during the author's senior year in college, he met a beautiful, 
intelligent, and charming young lady. She was a breath of fresh air in a life that was dark, 
and gloomy. She was thoughtful, engaging, and she possessed everything he wanted in a 
woman. Their relationship started when they were in the same psychology class; how 
ironic. During this period, the author had been separated, and divorced for about two 
years. It was not his intention to get into a serious relationship. However, there was 
something very special about this young lady. 

After the author dated for several months, he knew that she was the woman he 
wanted to spend the rest of his life with. She was a psychology major with a minor in 
Correctional Science. The times they spent together were enjoyable, peaceful, and talking 
with her was therapeutic. He was able to share some of his dreams with her, but with 
some reservations. However, it was still difficult to share his inner most thoughts and 
feelings because it made him vulnerable and he feared saying something that would cause 
her to end the relationship. The fear of being rejected was his constant concern, if he 
shared those unresolved issues in his life--and possibly losing her. 

It was not her intention to date a theology major, but they were compatible in 
many ways. Their relationship continued to flourish. The author proposed to her the 
weekend of their graduation in the presence of her mother, step-father and sister; she 
accepted. Both the author and his fiancé graduated in May of 1989. They were then 
married on February 11, 1990. This was the same day that Nelson Mandela was freed 
from prison in South, Africa; this was indeed a memorable day. The author believed that 


God's providence was once again at work. A new page was unfolding in his life. They 
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loved each other, and the bond they had together was like nothing he had ever 
experienced. 

The author can truly say that for the first time in his life he felt loved, needed, and 
appreciated. He trusted his wife and she trusted him. His self-confidence grew from her 
affirmations. Today, she’s still his biggest critic, strongest supporter and the love of his 
life. He is indebted to her because she came into his life at a very critical period and she 
has helped him to become a better man, husband, and father. The author has learned to be 
a loving, caring and understanding husband. He believes that this marriage is a blessing 
from God. It is fulfilling and ascertains that this 1s what marriage should look like. 

The author had three beautiful children with his second wife and their marriage 
was going well. Because he had joint custody, his first daughter visited occasionally. 
These moments were happy ones, but also painful because she would soon have to return 
to her mother. The author saw himself doing what he abhorred—he was in a way acting 
like his father who was not there for him or his siblings. In a sense, he was an absentee 
father. He had a successful ministry, but something was missing. One day he recalled his 
wife saying to him, “our relationship is like we are living as if we are brother and sister; I 
do not know you.” That statement hit home. 

This was the first time that the author realized that he needed to be transparent by 
making himself vulnerable to his wife. Her words were piercing, and sobering. What she 
was saying to him was, “I don’t know you, and you do not know me.” What they were 
missing was emotional intimacy; not sexual intimacy. This is the deepest level of marital 
communication. The woman he longed for, loved, and cared for, was missing what he 


could not share with her; himself. However, he did not know how. They had reached a 
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stage in their marriage where they needed to bond. This time he could not ignore the four 
thousand pound elephant in the room. The emotional disconnection needed to be 
addressed. 

The author could no longer hide behind his unshared feelings and neither could he 
act as though he was not vulnerable, and incapable of showing his emotions. The 
impregnable wall he built around his thoughts and feelings needed to come down. He had 
a decision to make, either open up or live in an emotionless marriage, and risk losing his 
wife, and children. He had to come clean, and share his inner most feelings, and issues 
that haunted him for years. Despite his personal issues, his wife was always willing to 
share her thoughts, and feelings with him. The author often closed the door on her when 
she tried to help him to talk about his feelings. 

Sharing his feelings was hard to do because he never was taught to do so as a 
child and this was not something he was prepared to do. As the years went by, this issue 
continued and his wife bore the brunt of a marriage that lacked communication from an 
emotional intimacy perspective. The glue that kept them together was their relationship 
with God, and the love they had for each other; this is what kept the author's second 
marriage afloat. However, the marriage was being starved from emotional 
transparency. So, he prayed, and asked God to help him to learn how to open up to his 
wife. The old saying is true, “be careful what you ask for because you just might get it.” 


Well, he did and his prayers became a reality. 
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The Transformation through Clinical Pastor Education 

One day while visiting New York-Presbyterian Hospital, the author noticed a sign 
that read Pastoral Care Department. As he inquired within—he met one of the Clinical 
Pastoral Education Supervisors. He then expressed his desire that he wanted to be a 
volunteer pastor in the hospital to visit patients, offer encouragement and pray for them, 
if they needed prayer. However, the chaplain told him that the only way that he could do 
that was by first taking a unit of Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE). He agreed and 
enrolled in the program. In his naivety, by enrolling in the CPE Program, he would begin 
a journey that would transform his life forever. On January 2000, he began his first unit 
of CPE. It was a time of test and trial. 

During his first unit of CPE, the author became evasive, defensive, and angry. He 
avoided sharing his feelings. He fought the process tooth and nail. Then he realized that 
CPE was the training he desperately needed. The author saw the training as the vehicle 
that would set him free. It also helped him to dispel his fear of sharing his thoughts and 
feelings. After three weeks of denial, and resistance, he finally gave in to the process, and 
became transparent, vulnerable and honest with himself. The supervisors challenged him, 
and taught him how to own, and share his feelings. It was only after he stopped resisting 
the process, and trusted his supervisor, and peer group that he was able to break out of his 
cocoon of trapped emotions. As he submitted to the process, emancipation took place; 
and demons were exorcised out of his life. God had showed up in a marked way. The 
emotional dam broke and a transformation took place in his life. 

The author learned to share his thoughts, and feelings effectively. His pastoral 


counseling skills greatly improved as he connected with his parishioners not just from a 
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theological standpoint, but more so from an emotional standpoint. His sermons had new 
life and meaning because they came from the heart, and not just from his head. His 
training in psychoanalysis and psychotherapy was paying off. The peer-group sessions, 
and the one-to-one supervisory sessions were very helpful. The sessions allowed the 
author to review his life from childhood to manhood. 

Keeping a journal was also helpful because it aided him in freely expressing 
himself. The little boy within was being heard by the grown man outside. He was finally 
free, and without apology. With the author's new found lease on life, he was able to 
complete two units of CPE. He became transparent with his wife. This was not easy. 
Even though he had taken a giant step forward by completing two units of CPE this was 
just the beginning. It was challenging talking with his wife because she had a degree in 
psychology. She needed him to be her husband and not a pastoral counselor. For once in 
their marriage they were able to communicate on a feeling level. Their relationship 
moved into uncharted waters, and it was worth it. 

The Director of Pastoral Care at New York Presbyterian Hospital helped the 
author through a difficult period in his life. He made him aware of the unconscious sexual 
dynamics that take place between a chaplain and the patient. Sexual attraction is a part of 
human nature. The author needed to understand and learn how to conduct himself in his 
personal and professional life. There were instances when he avoided visiting female 
patients because he did not know how to handle his feelings. He tried to suppress them, 
but in the long run he had to come to confront them. 

Before entering the ministry he struggled with sexual issues such as “For all that 


is in the world—the desire of the flesh, the desire of the eyes, and the pride in riches— 
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comes not from the Father but of the world” (1 John 2:16, The New Revised Standard 
Version).' These thoughts were ever-present and needed to be controlled. Illicit sexual 
thoughts are in conflict with Christian morals. The author had to learn to dismiss those 
thoughts, and feelings, and act appropriately. To do effective pastoral care includes 
adhering to personal and ethical principles that protect the caregiver and the patient. After 
all, the first rule of pastoral care and counseling is to do no harm—while doing the most 
good. 

It took several supervisory sessions for the author to learn how to deal with those 
inappropriate sexual feelings. He had to learn how to make those inappropriate thoughts 
into a stepping stone and not allow it to become a stumbling block in ministry. He was 
also able to trace those unhealthy thoughts and feelings of sexuality to his childhood. Not 
having a healthy understanding of human sexuality as a child—led to perverted thoughts 
and feelings that contributed to promiscuous sexual behavior. He realized that he had to 
change the way he thought about sex and women. 

Needless to say most men and women have inappropriate thoughts and feelings 
about sex. The carnal (natural) mind without divine intervention will sit out of control if 
left to itself. The author was fighting a spirit he needed to overcome. God used CPE to 
help the author become aware of this issue. The author is learning to trust in the Holy 
Spirit for deliverance. It is through the Spirit that he is now able to control inappropriate 
thoughts and feelings. His learning, however, did not stop there. He also needed to be 
responsible and accountable for his thoughts and feelings. 

The author learned to accept counsel, but this was not always an easy thing for 
him to do. However, it was an essential part of his learning, if he wanted to be aman who 


' Unless otherwise noted, The New Revised Standard Version will be used for all Bible references. 
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was open to constructive criticism. The authors CPE peer group was very supportive and 
they also challenged him to change his thinking in order to change his feelings. Thinking 
wholesome thoughts was a choice and one that he could not compromise. Solomon said, 
“Listen to advice (counsel) and accept instruction, that you may gain wisdom for the 
future” (Proverbs 19:20). The author learned that he was in denial concerning his 
thoughts and feelings and it was through the verbatim he presented that his peer group 
revealed this insight. He was then able to acknowledge it and make the necessary 


adjustments in his life. 


The Duality of Being a Pastor and a Chaplain 

After graduating from college, the author returned to his home state, but after his 
second marriage, he decided to live in Queens, New York. He believed that 1t would 
lessen the shock of his young wife who knew nothing about the “big city life.” He 
worked in the hospitality field at a food service agency that provided skilled hourly 
worker to the food service market. The author was hired by Marriott and began to climb 
the ranks of management to chef/manager to executive chef, general manager, cafeteria 
manager and catering/banquet manager. But, he was miserable. The author was not 
fulfilling his calling and frustration and disappointment was his plight. While living in 
Springfield, Queens, New York, the author attended a local Adventist church that was a 
half a block from his home. At that church he became a local elder and in 1990 and by 
1991 he was elected to serve as the First Elder of the church (the assistant to the pastor). 

As the author conducted his church duties faithfully, he still felt empty as his 


calling was tugging at his heart. Although he was involved in every aspect of ministry, 
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not being the pastor was bothersome. However, he was learning some ministry and 
people skills in the process. The author had a passion for men and asked by a conference 
youth ministry committee to start a men’s ministry. The ministry was called Brother’s 
United Men’s Ministry. The ministry was so successful that after three years that on a 
particular church event, the conference family life director heard the author speak for 
Men’s Day and invited him to lead the Men’s Ministry Department at the conference 
level. With all this success, the author was still not satisfied doing ministry. It took the 
author seven long years after much praying for him to receive a call to be a pastor in 
Northeastern Conference of Seventh-day Adventist in March 1997. 

Finally, the author recognized that his life is not a destination, but a journey. This 
journey has led him to complete a Bachelor of Arts in Theology with a Minor in 
Sociology, two units of CPE from the College of Pastoral Supervision and Psychotherapy 
(CPSP), and three units of CPE from the Association of Clinical Pastoral Education 
(ACPE). The author also completed a Masters of Divinity to further increase his skills in 
pastoral ministry and care and counseling. God was transforming the author. The learning 
experienced has bolstered his self-esteem and confidence. God heard the author's prayer 
and CPE was the instrument God used to make a remarkable transformation in his 
personal, family and ministry life. He now has a heightened sense of self-awareness that 
keeps him in tune with his conscious and unconscious thoughts and feelings. 

The emotional and spiritual breakthrough that the author experienced is what 
impels him to aid and assist those who struggle to share their thoughts and feelings. The 
author received his Ecclesiastical Endorsement from Adventist Chaplaincy Ministries 


(ACM) and after he completes his Doctor of Ministry Program he plans to complete his 


all 


application to become a Board Certified Chaplain (BCC) from the Association of 
Professional Chaplains. As a pastoral caregiver, the author desires is to follow God’s will 
by being committed, confident and consistent as a servant-leader. Thus, he believes that 
by providing professional, competent and compassionate pastoral caregiving in a church 
or hospital context, he can provide the emotional and spiritual support to those in need of 
pastoral caregiving. One of the author’s goals is to be a manager or director of a pastoral 


care department in a medical institution. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THE MINISTRY PROJECT 


This chapter describes the context where the project was conducted. This context 
is a local church in Dayton, Ohio. The author is working from the assumption that any 
father is better than no father, baring those that are abusive. When fathers are absent from 
the home, it adversely affects the family. As a result, it causes emotional brokenness in 
the home, church and community. The intent of the author is to provide information on 
how the absence of a father impacts not only the nation, the state and the county, but also 


the church and ultimately the home. 


National Outlook on the Negative Effects of Fatherlessness 
The effect of absentee fathers is not new; but [has always been] widespread. This 
issue places significant burden on the home and society. The trauma that is caused by 
fatherlessness creates [dysfunction] in the home; this is also true when dad is not 
emotionally engaged in his child's life, [which] affects millions more.’ According to a 


poll, 72.2 percent of the U.S. population, fatherlessness is the most significant family or 


’ http://www.fathers.com/content/index.php?option=com_content&task=view&id=336 (Accessed 
January 3, 2013). 
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social problem facing America.” This statistic is a serious problem and one that affects the 
core of community. An estimated 24.35 million children [or] (33.5 percent) live absent 
[of] their biological fathers.’ For children that attend elementary school to high school, 
the statistical figures are staggering. Of students in grades 1 through 12, 39 percent (17.7 
million) live in homes [with the] absence [of] their biological fathers.” 

“When it comes to the fate of minority children, 60% percent of Black children, 
35% of Hispanic children [are living in homes absent of their biological father], and 28% 
of white children are living in homes absent their biological father.”” Also, 


With the increasing number of premarital births and a continuing high divorce 
rate, the proportion of children living with just one parent rose from 9 percent in 
1960 to 28 percent in 1996. Currently, 57.7 percent of all black children, 31.8 
percent of all Hispanic children, and 20.9 percent of all white children are living 
in single-parent homes.° 


In 1997, another Gallup Youth Survey found the following among U.S. teens: thirty-three 
percent [of children] live away from their father and forty-three percent of urban teens 


live away from their father.’ 


* National Center for Fathering, Fathering in America Poll, January, 1999 
http://www. fathers.com/content/index.php?option=com_content&task=view&id=336 (Accessed January 3, 
2013). 


* Krieder, Rose M. and Jason Fields. Living Arrangements of Children 2001. Current Population 
Reports, p. 70-104. Table 1. Washington, DC: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 (Accessed January 3, 2013). 


* Nord, Christine Winquist, and Jerry West. Fathers’ and Mothers' Involvement in their 
Children's Schools by Family Type and Resident Status. Table 1. (NCES 2001-032). Washington, DC: U.S. 
Dept of Education, National Center of Education Statistics, 2001 (Accessed January 3, 2013). 


> Krieder. 


° Saluter, Arlen F. Marital Status and Living Arrangements: March 1994, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Report. P28-484. Washington, DC: GPO, 1996. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 1997, Washington, DC: GPO, 1997 (Accessed January 3, 2013). 


7 Youthviews, Gallup Youth Survey 4 (June 1997) 
http://www. fathers.com/content/index.php?option=com_content&task=view&id=336 (Accessed January 3, 


2013). 
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The author has personally experienced what it means when children grow up in 
homes that are devoid of their biological father. He experienced negative emotional and 
behavioral problems. Results indicated children’s externalizing behaviors were negatively 
affected directly and indirectly when their biological father had children with multiple 
partners.® The emotional and behavioral issues that children face in these homes 
transition into the social life such as school, the workplace and the church. The author 
believes that there is a link between absent fathers and the moral dysfunction of society. 
Once again, the root of the problem is men that have become irresponsible fathers. 

Another study revealed that in 1977, children age three and older living with a 
residential father or father figure found that children living with married biological 
parents had significantly fewer externalizing and internalizing behavioral problems than 
children living with at least one non-biological parent.” It appears that fathers who are 
absent from the home negatively contribute to the emotional brokenness of families and 
society. This is an important revelation because what happens in the home does affect the 


community not to mention the church. 


The State of Ohio 
According to the Columbia Electronic Encyclopedia, Ohio is a Midwestern state 


in the Great Lakes region of the United States. It is bordered by Pennsylvania (NE) West 


® Bronte-Tinkew, J., Horowitz, A., & Scott, M. E. (2009). Fathering with multiple partners: Links 
to children’s well-being in early childhood. Journal of Marriage and Family, 71, 608-631 
http://www. fatherhood.org/media/consequences-of-father-absence-statistics#emotional (Accessed January 7, 
2013). 


” Hofferth, S. L. (2006). Residential father family type and child well-being: investment versus 
selection. Demography, 43, 53-78.http://blog. fatherhood. org/statistics-on-father-absence-download 
(Accessed January 7, 2013). 
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Virginia (SE), Kentucky (S), Indiana (W), and Michigan and Lake Erie (N). [It] received 
its statehood on, March 1, 1803 (the seventeenth state).'” [Ohio’s] .. . . Nickname is 

the Buckeye State. The capital and largest city is Columbus; their motto, With God, All 
Things Are Possible. The state bird is the Cardinal. The state flower is the Scarlet 
Carnation and state tree is buckeye. [The abbreviation of the state name is OH].” 

In 2010, the Census Interactive Population Search, the estimated population in 
state of Ohio is 11,536,504.'” Homes with single parents that are headed by women 
reveal that family households maintained by women with no husband present numbered 
12.9 million, almost three times the number maintained by men with no wife present (4.4 
million).'? An absentee father is a national issue that affects the entire country and not 
just a state. Children in father-absent homes are almost four times more likely to be poor. 
In 2011, twelve percent of children in married-couple families were living in poverty, 
compared to forty-four percent of children in mother-only families.'* Thus, Ohio is not 
exempt from the negative effects of fatherless. Needless to say, the ‘father factor’ is 


nearly the entirety [of the] social issues facing America today. a 


'° Ohio: Facts and Figures — Infoplease.com http://www.infoplease.com/encyclopedia/us/ohio- 
state-united-states-facts-figures.html#ixzz2 DFhNQJjO (Accessed November 28, 2012). 


'' Ohio: Introduction — Infoplease.com http://www.infoplease.com/encyclopedia/us/ohio-state- 
united-states. html#ixzz2DFfsc8gP (Accessed November 28, 2012). 


* http://www.census. gov/20 1 0census/popmap/ipmtext.php?fl=39 (Accessed January 7, 2013). 
? http://www.census.gov/prod/2001pubs/c2kbr01-8.pdf (Accessed January 9, 2013). 


" http://www. fatherhood.org/media/consequences-of-father-absence-statistics U.S. Census 
Bureau, Children’s Living Arrangements and Characteristics: March 2011, Table C8. Washington DC: 2011 
(Accessed January 8, 2013). 


° Thid. 
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The City of Dayton and Montgomery County 

The City of Dayton is known as the birthplace of aviation because of its 
association with the Wright Brothers. Dayton is known as the “Gem City.” In August of 
1845 the Daily Cincinnati Chronicle stated, Dayton is the gem of our entire interior 
because it possesses wealth, refinement, entertainment and a beautiful country. © The city 
is known as the first in flight because of the Wright Brothers who are recognized for the 
invention of powered flight.’ The population estimate of 2011 is 536,606 for Dayton, 
Montgomery County. And as per the Census Report, the makeup of the city was 74.7 
percent White, 21 percent Black, 0.3 percent from other races, 2.3 percent from two or 
more races, and 2.4 percent where Hispanics or Latino. According to the census, the 
median household income from 2007-2011 in Dayton is $28, 843 and Montgomery 
$44,585."° 

The City of Dayton experienced an economic down turn that caused the loss of 
manufacturing jobs. General Motors officially closed their doors in November 2008. As a 
result of the General Motors closing, Dayton’s business diversified into a service 
economy.’ The absence of fathers from the home is one of the most damaging statistics 
that negatively impacts most households. America is awash in poverty, crime, drugs and 
other problems, but more than perhaps anything else, it all comes down to this, 


aid Vincent DiCaro, vice president of the National Fatherhood Initiative: Deal with absent 


'® Dayton History, “Archives Research,” www.daytonhistory.org/archives/Fags_miami.htm 
(Accessed November 28, 2012). 


'” Thid. 
8 http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/39/39 113.html (Accessed January 9, 2013) 


'’ Dayton History. 
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fathers, and the rest follows.”° The City of Dayton also houses one of the largest military 
bases in the country; Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. This Air Force base is the largest 


employer in Dayton, Ohio and Premier Health is the second largest employer. 


Context Analysis 

The author’s current context is Hillcrest Seventh-day Adventist Church. The 
Allegheny West Conference of Seventh-day Adventists organized the church with 
seventeen charter members on May 19, 1979.7" The author became the tenth pastor of the 
Hillcrest Church on February 5, 2005. The church has 235 members on its roll. However, 
out of the 235 members there are 185 members that are inactive. The church is located at 
4800 Wolf Road, Dayton, Ohio 45416. The congregation is predominantly African- 
American. The genre of music is contemporary gospel. 

The church is situated in an urban part of Montgomery County. It has three 
weekly services. The first service is the Prayer and Bible Study that meets on 
Wednesday’s from 7:00 P.M. — 8:00 P.M. There are five to ten members that attend this 
service. The second service is the Sabbath school that meets on Saturday’s from 
9:30 A.M. — 10:45 A.M. There are ten to fifteen members that attend this service. And, 
the third service, which is the main worship service, is on Saturday’s from 11:00 A.M. — 
1:00 P.M. There are thirty-five to fifty members that attend this service. The church is a 
liberal congregation. 

In July of 2007, the church property was sold and ironically the church rented 
space on Saturday from the First United Methodist Church. This church was where 


” http://www.fatherhood.org/media/nfi-in-the-news/all-news (Accessed January 7, 2013). 


“1 Sinclair, Loretta, Church Clerk and Historian of the Hillcrest SDA Church, 1979-2012. 
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Hillcrest was organized into the sisterhood of churches in the Allegheny West Conference 
of Seventh-day Adventist. The church had come full circle, but now it was wandering in 
the wilderness. For the church—the wilderness was a place of test and trial and only the 
strong and truly committed members would survive. It was a challenging time for the 
author and the congregation. 

For three years the church experienced several deaths of its prominent leaders 
while some members relocated to other states. The church was in transition. There were 
signs that the church was in a slump. The author believes that the slump was partly due to 
the litigation by two former members (a husband and wife) that decided to sue the church 
after they were excommunicated. This was one of three setbacks in the church. The 
second was a lack of honesty amongst each other that fueled a lack of commitment and 
the third was “lukewarmness,” which kills mission of any church according to Revelation 
3:14-22. The Strong Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible translates ‘lukewarm’ as: 

1. Tepid or 2. Metaph, which is a condition of the soul; wretchedly fluctuating between 
torpor [sluggish inactivity], and fervor of love.” 

The author also sensed that the church was exhibiting an oxymoronic condition. 
On the one hand, the members were friendly, warm and loving. But, on the other hand, 
most of them lacked commitment, confidence and consistency in regards to the church’s 
mission of leading souls to Christ. Lukewarmness and inactivity of most of the members 
gave way to a lethargic spirit that affected the progress of the church. The author began to 


counsel with members to see what the cause of their non-involvement was. 


*° Strong, James: The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible: Showing Every Word of the Text of 
the Common English Version of the Canonical Books, and Every Occurrence of Each Word in Regular 
Order. electronic ed. Ontario : Woodside Bible Fellowship., 1996, S. G5513. 
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The result of the author’s query revealed that the indifference on the part of some 
of the churches members stemmed from emotional trauma which led to superficial 
relationships. This was a major contributing factor of the churches spiritual lethargy. 
However, this was not an isolated issue or that was unique to this context. The reality is 
the Allegheny West Conference had other small churches that were experiencing the 
lukewarm syndrome. Even though the large churches were surviving, their numbers had 
diminished; it was systemic The members who left the author’s church were found in 
larger churches and some did not involved themselves in their new church, but faded into 
its fabric. Lukewarmness is a present day church problem. Thus, the author began to 
focus on the emotional and spiritual dysfunction of the church. 

For the author, knowing and understanding the emotional and spiritual condition 
of the church was priority. He believed that if these two factors could be properly 
addressed, it could lead the church to renewal and wholeness. After all, a church that is 
not emotionally and spiritually sound could not possibly carry out its mission of leading 
lost souls to the saving power of Jesus Christ. The following is a demographic of the 
Hillcrest Seventh-day Adventist (S.D.A) Church as of December 2012. 

1. Adult Males: Twelve 

2. Adult Females: Twenty 

3. Youths: Nineteen: Eight Males and Eleven Females 

4. Un-baptized Children: Twenty-four (Ages 9-1) 

5. Missing and inactive members: One hundred and ten 

6. Members who cannot be reached due to address change: Sixty 


7. Pending membership transfer to Hillcrest: Eleven 
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8. Total membership with un-baptized children and in-coming transfers: Two 
hundred fifty-six 


9. Total adjusted official book membership without children and transfers: Two 
hundred twenty-one 


From the two hundred twenty-one members that were on the church roll, only 
forty-two members actively attend church and support the church financially. The forty- 
two members represented nineteen percent of the membership. This also means that 
eighty one percent of the members were inactive. This percentage also reveals that the 
twenty/eighty rule is pretty accurate. This tacit rule states that twenty percent of the 
members do eighty percent of the work. The task of the author is to find out how to 
engage the eighty percent and lead them to being emotionally and spiritually stable. At 
the same time the author should continue to support and encourage the nineteen percent 
for their faithfulness. 

The author did not know what was contributing to the inactivity of the nineteen or 
twenty percent of his members. But, as he began to host men’s ministry meetings and 
private counseling sessions, the inactivity of the church was becoming clear. The 
counselee’s the author spoke with were at first vague and then after several meetings with 
the men and individual counseling sessions, the common denominator dealt fathers that 
were absent from home. The absence of the counselee’s biological fathers was a major 
cause of emotional trauma that negatively affected them in their daily lives. This was not 
what the author expected to hear; but it appears that this issue in some way did contribute 
to why some men were inactive in the church. 

The fact is when fathers are absent from the home, it trickles down to the church 


and thus it impacts the community. Although these men were in church, most of them 
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were disconnected physically, emotionally and spiritually. Since this condition weakens 
the church, it is a probably a contributing factor why some families are weak, vulnerable 
and riddled with poverty, emotional and behavioral problems, teen sexual promiscuity 
and pregnancy, child abuse, drug abuse, school dropouts, crime and incarceration. 
However, when fathers are involved with their families, it has a positive effect on the 
home, community and church. The author believes that the church needs to be a place 
where family restoration can take place and where emotional brokenness can be healed 
through the power of the gospel and through competent pastoral care and counseling. 

The absence of a father in the home is a condition that negatively affects society 
in general. In 1960, only eleven percent of children in the U.S. lived apart from their 
fathers. By 2010, that share had risen to twenty-seven percent. The share of minor 
children living apart from their mothers increased only modestly, from four percent in 
1960 to eight percent in 2010.” It is appears that fathers that absent themselves from the 
have a significant on the emotional stability of the home. Conversely, emotional 
instability not only impacts the family, in the case, it also impacts the church. According 
to anew Pew Research Center analysis of the National Survey of Family Growth (NSFG), 
more than one-in-four fathers with children eighteen or younger now live apart from their 
children—with eleven percent living apart from some of their children and sixteen 


percent living apart from all of their children.** When fathers are absent from the home, it 


> http://www.pewsocialtrends.org/2011/06/15/a-tale-of-two-fathers/The National Survey of 
Family Growth is conducted by the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. This analysis is based on 
data collected from 2006 to 2008 among a nationally representative sample of 13,495 men and women ages 
15-44. (Accessed January 10, 2013). 


24 Thid. 
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creates a lack of wholeness and completeness that engender emotional imbalance for 
home and the church. 

It became apparent to the author that the absence of fathers in the home was 
causing emotional grief for some members. The fact still remained that grief, whether real 
or perceived is a condition that needed to be addressed in a professional way if these 
members were going to experience wellness. The loss of a paternal relationship is reason 
to grieve. Melissa Kelley speaks about grief born of injustice and she said, 

Much grief never needed to happen in the first place. It is the result of injustice. 

By grief born of injustice, I mean the following: it is grief due in whole or part to 

injustice. It is caused by unjust structures and/ or by unjust actions or inactions of 

individuals, groups, and systems. It is the grief that is not part of the ‘natural 
order’ of things. It is the grief that did not need to happen. It is grief that was 
preventable.*° 

Some members in the church were grieving and their grief was born of the 
injustice of an absentee father. This was a serious pastoral issue and the challenge for the 
author was three-fold. First, he needed to provide clinical pastoral care and counseling to 
members who were suffering from emotional trauma. Second, he needed to create a 
program that could address those suffering from fatherlessness and third, he had to refer 
those members who suffered from acute grief to competent family counselors and 
professional therapist, if it was beyond his expertise. 

The author is aware that emotional and spiritual support can be effective when a 
trusting relationship is developed between the counselor and the counselee. Breaking the 
shackles of emotional trauma is a process. Furthermore, the author believes that when 


counselee’s have biological and surrogate parents that are engaged in the home, it can 


diminish and or eliminate grief whether real or perceived. There some parents who are 


*> Kelly, Melissa M. Grief Contemporary Theory and The Practice of Ministry (Fortress Press: 
Minneapolis, MN, 2010), 15. 
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dealing with grief born of injustice because they experienced the absence of their. 
biological father, mother or both. The well-being of society depends on the emotional as 
well as the spiritual wholeness of the family. One of the greatest needs of the Twenty-first 
Century is for families to experience healing from emotional and spiritual trauma. 

This context analysis is helping the author understand the tremendous 
contributions and sacrifices that single mothers or married women have made due to the 
absence of fathers in the home. For years women have been the backbone of their family, 
community and the church. The author knows this first hand because his mother raised 
seven biological children without their biological father. His mother is now eighty-years 
old and she still suffers from the emotional trauma caused by the neglect she and her 
children experienced due to fatherlessness. Although the author’s father was dead, the 
grief and emotional scars of an absentee father is a sad memory for him and the family. 

The author’s context became a reminder of his past. And as he counseled men, 
women and teenagers in the church he realized that even those who were active in the 
church shared sad stories of how they did not have a relationship with their biological 
father because he was not present. These members were emotionally broken; and some 
even said that they were physically abused. The counselees were angry and carried deep 
scars of an absentee father—coupled with neglect, abandonment and abuse. Grief was an 
ongoing emotional rollercoaster in this context. 

According to Louis Cole, “Fatherlessness is far more than just the absence of the 
father. Fatherlessness is the absence of concern for the family. But, the core problem of 


fatherlessness is actually childishness—immature males in men’s bodies . . . . Maturity 
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does not come with age, but with the acceptance of responsibility.””° The author does 
think families would have been better off if these immature men were present. When 
fathers are irresponsible and absent themselves from their children and family, it creates a 
vacuum that begs to be filled by men who understand the meaning of fatherhood. 

The father-wound can also be seen as a wound of abandonment and neglect that 
has serious repercussions on the home, society and the church. And for some men even 
though their father was physically present in their life, it was superficial-but not abusive. 
However, it was still a form of neglect. Many were devoid of expressing their feelings 
and this was also the author’s own experience. Those men, women and teenagers in the 
author’s church were hurting. God cares about their plight and he is waiting to embrace 
them as his sons and daughters and heal them from their emotional brokenness. 

Finally, the author strongly believes that developing and implementing an 
effective program that addresses fatherlessness in the society is crucial. This ministry will 
enrich the lives of those suffering in community. As people learn how to cope with 
emotional brokenness caused by absentee fathers they can begin to experience wellness. 
This in turn can lead families to live a balanced emotional and spiritual life. To this end, 
the author hopes to positively impact the community. A program such as this can give 
people the tools to overcome emotional brokenness. People do not have to be victims of 
fatherlessness. They can be victorious in the face of tragedy as they seek the professional 
help of pastoral care providers. Survivors of fatherlessness can be a blessing to their 


home, society and the church. 


© Cole, Edwin, Louis. Maximized Manhood: A Guide To Family Survival (Pennsylvania: Whitaker 
House, 2001), 138. 
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Synergy 
The purpose of synergy is to draw a connection between the author’s spiritual 
journey and his context in order to formulate a proposed ministry project. To this end, the 
author will discuss: (a) the pivotal periods in the author’s life journey, (b) the author’s 
perceived fervor in his context as a result of major life events, and (c) the author’s calling 


to implement a solution to the hypothesis. 


The Author’s Pivotal Life’s Journey 

Being a contextual researcher is a challenging task. The author believes, however, 
that the sovereign God has appointed him to this particular project. Although his lived 
experiences were difficult and at times tragic, it prepared him to address his present focus. 
Ironically, the author’s life’s journey and his ministry context have synergized into a 
dynamic tension. This tension allowed him to implement the lessons he has learned in life, 
which were forged out of pain and suffering. Those lessons have given birth to a passion 
that could alleviate a particular context problem. For this reason, the author believes that 
his research is important and it can make a positive influence in community. 

The author has identified a particular need that he could address in his context by 
being honest, real and transparent. For him, the experience of his spiritual journey is an 
important part of his research focus and it is vital that his context knew the purpose of his 
research. By engages with his context he realized that his spiritual journey connects him 
to his parishioners on a personal level. When the author listened to the thoughts and 
feeling that were shared by persons in his context he empathized with their concern as 


they became candid and began to share their traumatic experiences. Few pastors have the 
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opportunity to build a relationship with their members. But, has the author made himself 
available to his context they shared powerful stories that mirror the author’s spiritual life 
journey. 

The author has learned that while his members appreciated his theological 
acumen, what they cared more about was his willingness to build a relationship with 
them. He needed to be known for the person that he is and not just because of what he 
was. Yes, he is the servant-leader of his context, but he struggled with the vicissitudes of 
life just like every member. The author needed to know and understand them before he 
could truly minister to their pain and suffering which included: illnesses, disease, death, 
grief, joy, sadness, fear, and anger. Not to mention disappointment, tragedy, abuse, 
neglect, abandonment, broken dreams, discouragement, despair and depression. The 
author was called to help them bear these burdens. Thus, being emotionally connected to 
his context would prove to be a blessing to him and his context parties. 

The author’s need to be known was also voiced by some members of his context. 
And those that needed to know did so because they did not just want to know him on a 
professional level, but a personal one as well. This need is a pivotal one because of the 
trust factor. The need for friendship was mutual and it allowed the author the opportunity 
to be himself and it also allowed the members the freedom to be who they are without 
pretending. The author believes that this mindset of being open, honest and transparent 
paved the way for a friendship that was built on trust. The relationship he was able to 
have with his members’ also engendered risk. The risk made him vulnerable, but it was 


necessary and it made it easier for members to seek pastoral care and counseling. 
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The Author’s Perceived Contextual Fervor 

During the author’s spiritual formation he was confronted with many struggles 
and challenges. He experienced a pivotal point in his life when his biological father was 
absent from his life at the age of seven years old. Not having his father present during his 
childhood, teenage years and adult life was very difficult. The years the author spent 
without his father were filled with anger and disillusionment. Words could hardly express 
that horrid feeling. His mother was forced to leave him and his six siblings with strangers 
in order to create a better life for them. But, his father outright abandoned the family and 
that decision left an indelible impression of not being wanted. 

This was a sad period in the author’s life. He became alienated from his parents; 
something he could not understand and wondered if he and his siblings were the cause. 
The author and his siblings were victims of fatherlessness. Even though this tragedy 
began in Panama, it continued in the United States. The absence of his biological father 
affected him so profusely that it affected his schooling and social life. Both parents were 
missing, but for different reasons. The level of disenfranchisement he and his siblings 
experienced was unbearable. The memories of abandonment seared his young innocent 
mind. 

They author’s spiritual formation was a journey littered with questions about what 
could have been if his family had remained intact. The love and commitment of his 
mother forced her to leave her children—this he did not comprehend. But, the most 
hurtful and irresponsible decision was that of his unfaithful father. The author’s parents 
were polar opposites and completely different when it came to being responsible. Their 


child rearing views were diametrically opposed to each other. The author’s exposure to 
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the parental dysfunction was what he grapples with even today. Although his spiritual 
journey is not unique, some of the members of his context had a similar experience. 

When biological fathers are absent from the home, it means that a significant and 
positive role model is missing. For the author, there was a void in his life that he could 
not retrieve or relate to and one that he could replace, but not duplicate. The author’s life 
journey became a place where he was confronted with the demons of an absentee father. 
As he learned to navigate through life without his biological father, who was now dead, 
now he was faced with a context that suffered with the same struggles and challenges. 
How was the author to respond to his context since he experiences the same dilemma, 
struggles and challenges? The context is where his pain and suffering became his passion 
to help alleviate the pain and suffering his context parishioners were experiencing. 

As the author’s passion became clear, the challenge became daunting. Merging 
the learned experiences of life with a clear objective to address a context need 1s fueled 
by passion and courage. The national statistics on absentee fathers is off the chart. This 
issue has crippled the home, community and the church. Even though this is not a new 
societal problem, studies reveal that fatherlessness or the absence of fathers in the lives of 
their biological children and the mother of those children is increasing. The problem is 
one that affects the foundation of the nation from a moral, economic and political 
standpoint. 

By taking an active role in this societal epidemic—the author hopes to assist those 
who are suffering. He asserts that he can help alleviate some of the negative experience 
of those who are emotionally destitute due to an absentee father. The author believes that 


by addressing this condition from a pastoral care and counseling perspective he can 
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positively assist those individuals who have been emotionally traumatized. A program 
that systematically addresses the wounds of depravity deliberately and intentionally is 
necessary. Addressing the emotional brokenness of people is for the purpose of returning 
them to wholeness. Therefore, it is imperative that the author handle the problem of 
fatherlessness as a sacred trust. 

It is not the author’s intention to recreate the wheel as it relates to the programs 
that already exist on the issue of absentee fathers. He does plan however to address the 
issue from the findings of his research and spiritual journey and deal with it from a 
pastoral care and counseling perspective. The reality is that many people in his context go 
through life with the negative effects of an absentee father without receiving the 
professional help they need. One hindrance to this process is finances and it plays a major 
role when people cannot receive the emotional and spiritual help they need. The church, 
however, can be the place where this need can be met. This research can create a program 
to meet such need and it can provide a professional counseling service that can be 
available to the church free of charge to the context and the community. 

The author realizes that some persons in his context may need specialized 
counseling or therapy. When this is the case, these persons will be referred to responsible 
caregivers who can defray their cost by receiving subsidized assistance for professional 
and their clients through social services. Can a price be really placed on the lives of those 
who have been destroyed by fatherlessness? No. But, addressing the issue and leading 
those affected to wellness is priceless. This is why the author’s proposed research focus 
and context is an ideal place because there is a sense of solidarity concerning this 


pressing problem. The wounds he received from being a victim of an absentee father are 
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still fresh on his mind. This cause will transform the author and his context because it 
will positively affect the families of those who have been victimized. 

President Barak Obama had a news conference on Wednesday, January 16, 2013 
and he signed into law executive orders to curtail or stop gun violence. This act was done 
because of the senseless murder of innocent people at Sandy Hook Elementary School in 
Newtown, Connecticut. Twenty-six people were violently murdered and it included 
children and teachers. This tragic incident left the families of the dead devastated and the 
country angry, but resolved not to allow this incident to happen again. I believe that 
fatherlessness is a daily tragedy that affects many in our society and it should not go 
untreated. The author sees the problem of absentee fathers is a form of violence against 
family members who are being murdered systematically on a daily basis. The lives of 
people who have been victimized by fatherlessness are our most precious natural resource. 

It should be noted that those individuals who are victims because of an absentee 
father are constantly suffering. Therefore, measures should be put in place to address this 
problem at its grassroots level—the home. The author’s context is a bridge to the home 
and he believes that the church should play a significant role in trying to curb the absence 
of fathers. This societal ill should be a collaborative program that includes the home, 
community and the church. The author’s struggle on the one hand, will be to stay focused 
on the task while at the same time not allowing his own fatherlessness to block him from 
effectively ministering to those in need. On the other hand, he should stay in tune with his 
feelings as a victim of an absentee father because by so doing he can remain connected, 


sensitive and compassionate for those who need his support. 


Sul 


The author realizes that the challenge of addressing the problem of the negative 
effects of absentee fathers will not be easy. But, he is committed to this mission. The 
context and the community will play a critical role in this process if the proposed 
research focus is going to be successful in addressing their needs. The program’s impact 
should be measured by its effectiveness in order to ascertain whether it has accomplished 
the desired goal. A desired goal is for men who are potential fathers to be educated and 
held responsible and accountable for fathering their children and caring for their 
households. This mandate cannot be overstated or underestimated because human lives 
depend on it. 

Since the nucleus of society—the family is in jeopardy, this program should be 
forthright. When men callously spread their seeds of reproduction as a joy ride and 
carelessly walk away from their responsibility to father a child, it creates a societal 
dysfunction. Men need to know that while they are the problem—they are also the 
solution to the problem. Ignorance is not an excuse for irresponsibility. Men can change 
their behavior by changing their mindset. Change is a slow process that carries a lot of 
resistance. Therefore, it behooves men to change otherwise their noncompliance becomes 
detrimental to the home, church and society. If offending men accept their responsibility 
as an absent father, it is because their mindset has been changed. 

The faith community can assist men in behavioral changes through dialogue when 
men see a need for parental training. Dialogue is a starting point and it can open the door 
that can lead to transformational thinking. Thus, to goal is to ultimately curtail or 
eliminate the absence of men, husbands and fathers in the home. The systems that are 


currently in place to address the cause of absent fathers can be modified in order to 
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formulate a strategic plan that suits the context. As the author fosters a sense of solidarity 
in the faith community’s involvement, it can begin to help mend the broken relationships 


by using sound biblical teachings to fortify the well-being of the family. 


The Author’s Calling to the Proposed Research Project 

The author understands that his spiritual journey is not unique. What may be 
different is how people handle their experiences as it relates to the negative effects of an 
absentee father. The author believes that he has been equipped to address the needs of his 
context because of his past experience. What he experienced may be different, but it can 
make a difference that can dynamically affect his context and transform him in the 
process. The experience of being a victim who has learned and is learning to cope with an 
absentee father has given him the competence to transition from a victim of 
fatherlessness to a victor. The fact is whether we are the victims of fatherlessness from a 
foreign or domestic country—we all bear the scars of abandonment. The author is also 
aware that although his spiritual journey was fraught with emotional trauma and tragedy, 
it has prepared him to address a crucial societal issue. 

Oftentimes it is hard to believe that out of the ashes of life’s tragedies—a new life 
can emerge. The optimism to hope and the desire to overcome the difficult circumstances 
of life is the problem God helps us overcome. The struggles, pain and challenges that the 
author experienced prepared him for this task. Addressing the problem of fatherless 
homes from his context provides awareness from a different perspective. This issue has 
been stirring in the heart of the author for over forty years and it is now time for his 


thoughts and feelings to be unveiled. The purpose is to bring a new sense of 
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consciousness to a cancer that has infested the well-being of innocent men, women and 
children. 

The author cannot address this issue of fatherlessness correctly without pointing 
out the role of men. He recalls that men in his context were negatively affected by the 
absence of their fathers were isolated men. These men were introverted and others were 
loners. Ironically, the author exhibited these same behaviors. Fatherlessness has caused 
emotional deprivation. It is difficult to behave as a responsible boy or man when some 
fathers do not teach a boy or a man how to be responsible. The challenge is to teach those 
boys and men through a collaborative effort how to be responsible. 

The selfishness on the part of men begins with impregnating women thoughtlessly. 
This act is then exasperated by fathers who refuse to have a positive relationship with 
their child or children for whatever reason, which is tantamount to self-centeredness. The 
author’s spiritual journey has taught him that fatherhood is best learned when it is 
observed and practiced and when a biological or surrogate father takes this duty seriously; 
it cannot be caught. The author’s context can be the place where he is able to study and 
understand the negative impact that absentee fathers have in the home. This task is a 
responsibility that he should fulfill. The author is of the opinion that it would be 
beneficial for him and the professionals he will include to help him address this problem 
and formulate a plan to remedy the issue. He is convinced that the plague of absentee 
fathers can be address in a respectable and responsible way from a pastoral care and 
counseling perspective. 

The author is under no illusion as it pertains to what he believes God has called 


him to accomplish. He feels that he can make a substantial contribution to the context in 
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regard to men, husbands and fathers that are absent from the home. The home is little a 
little heaven on earth. Jesus said, “. . . The kingdom of heaven has suffered violence, and 
the violence, take it by force” (Matthew 11:12). Fatherlessness perpetuates violence 
against humanity. The world needs healing from such violence that in most cases has 
cause irreparable damage to the family and society. The violence caused sin is 
characterized by the abuse, suffering and death; and in most instances the absence of 
God-fearing men has contributed to the demise of the family. This injustice was never 
what God had planned for humanity when he created the first family that included a man 
and a woman (Genesis 1:26). 

The violence levied against society’s children is reprehensible. God 1s going to 
hold accountable those who mistreated his heritage. There is “No doubt about it: children 
are a gift from the Lord; the fruit of the womb is a divine reward” (Psalm 127:3, The 
Common English Bible). The author acknowledges that fatherhood is a stewardship and 
it is a responsibility that God takes very seriously. For this reason the author has 
undertaken this ministry to bring an acute awareness to the scourge or blight caused by 
absent men, husbands and fathers. Despite the author’s difficult upbringing, God was 
with him and gave him the courage and strength to experience this affliction first hand so 
that he could speak from experience and give support to those who are hurting. 

The author has been called to be a kingdom builder for God. He has been called to 
lead sinners to God and his kingdom. Those who suffer because of fatherlessness; God 
says I am your heavenly Father. The author’s context is not just a place for ministry, but it 
is also a calling to make a difference in the lives of people who have been traumatized by 


absentee fathers. Ministry is not just about reconciling sinners to God, but helping those 
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who are hurting. “. .. We [do not] have a high priest who [cannot] sympathize with our 
weaknesses . . .” (Hebrews 4:15). People who have gone through terrible ordeals need 
people to sympathize with their weakness due to emotional trauma. 

As a kingdom builder and as a minister of reconciliation, the author has accepted 
the challenge to make a difference in his context by responsibly addressing the task at 
hand. As he leads people to be reconciled to their Creator-God, he should be intentional 
in dealing with the broken pieces of their life. To ignore this critical aspect of ministry is 
to deny a person’s humanity. As he allows the Lord to lead him in this research he should 
do no harm while doing the most good. God’s grace can help him mend those who are 
heartbroken. This important assignment can be accomplished, “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my [Spirit], says the Lord of hosts” (Zechariah 4:6). Emotionally broken 
people need and deserve all the professional assistance they can get. 

Studies have shown that some people who were victims of fatherlessness are 
potentially at risk to be absentee fathers. The fact is that when people are emotionally or 
physically hurt by a member of their family or those outside the home they hurt other 
people. And until they can receive the help they need, they will continue to suffer. 
Humanity is a very intricately fabricated web. It was God’s intention that the family and 
primarily fathers and mothers be the nurturers of their households since they are society’s 
nucleus. 

The family has suffered a traumatic breakdown. Its moral fiber has eroded and we 
should restore it. To fail to do this is tantamount to ignoring the One who is responsible 
for our very existence. God gave the man and the woman “dominion” over everything he 


created (Genesis 1:28); not domination. This dominion was a stewardship, which meant 
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to love and respect each other and to love and nurture their children. Stewardship also 
meant respecting and caring for the environment. 

The responsibility of fatherhood has been disrespected, abused and forgotten by 
most men. And because men have been irresponsible, the onus is on them to repair this 
sacred trust and return it to its position of honor and dignity. Fatherhood is not for boys or 
immature men. The apostle Paul said, ““When I was a child, I thought as a child, I spoke 
as a child, I reasoned like a child; when I became an adult [a man], I put an end to 
childish ways (1 Corinthians 13:11). Men need good examples of manhood and 
fatherhood, if they are going to embody what it means to be a man. 

Finally, it is possible to curtail fatherlessness by addressing it from a pastoral care 
and counseling perspective. The author believes that through his research focus a 
program can be created that can teach men to be responsible husbands, fathers and 
stewards of God’s creation. This program can positively impact the negative effects of 
fathers who are absent from the home. It can also teach them their duty and responsibility. 


The author is committed to building people for the God’s kingdom. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The story of King David and his family paints a tragic and disturbing picture in 
the Old Testament. It appears that David’s absence as a father adversely affected his 
relationship with his children. The rape of Tamar by Amnon showed a deep level of 
disrespect not only for his half-sister, but also for his father’s household. In addition, the 
narrative discloses that David did not discipline Amnon after he raped Tamar. Thus, this 
story seems to suggest that there was a disconnection between David and his children. 
Furthermore, there is a possibility that this disconnection may have been a contributing 
factor to Amnon’s behavior against Tamar and Absalom’s revenge against Amnon. 

The New Testament paints a narrative of a young man called Timothy. Paul 
credits “Timothy’s faith to his mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois” (2 Timothy 1:5). 
Scripture suggests that Timothy’s father may have been absent from his life. However, in 
spite of this possibility, Timothy had a noble character due to his home training and Paul 
acknowledged it several times in the text. The narrative does not mention Timothy’s 
father by name and on several occasions, Paul calls Timothy his son. It appears that Paul 
had adopted Timothy while he was still in his youth as one of his sons in the ministry. 
Thus, Timothy became a key leader of the early Christian Church. 

Paul’s positive influence on Timothy’s life was a direct contrast to Amnon, 


Absalom, and Tamar’s life. The two narratives are poles apart, yet each has a common 
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theme, an absence father. On the one hand, Amnon’s relationship with David suggests an 
estrangement that had severe consequences. Amnon needed paternal nurture, guidance 
and discipline. On the other hand, Paul was a mentor and role model for Timothy. This 
contrast suggests that if a father is absent in the life of his child or children, whether 
physically or emotionally, this absence can cause a negative effect on the family if it is 


not counter-balanced with other positive role models. 


Biblical Foundation 
The Old Testament 

In the Old Testament, the biblical narrative portrays the life David, the second 
king of Israel and Judah. According to the prophet Samuel, 

David brought up the men who were with him, everyone with his household; and 

they settled in the towns of Hebron. Then the people of Judah came, and there 

they anointed David king over the house of Judah... . Then all the tribes of Israel 
came to David at Hebron, and said, “Look, we are your bone and flesh. For some 
time, while Saul was king over us, it was you who led out Israel and brought it in. 

The Lord said to you: It is you who shall be shepherd of my people Israel, you 

who shall be ruler over Israel. So all the elders of Israel came to the king at 

Hebron; and King David made a covenant with them at Hebron before the Lord, 

and they anointed David king over Israel (2 Samuel 2:3-4; 5:1-3). 

As the fame of King David began to grow, “There was a long war between the 
house of Saul and the house of David; David grew stronger and stronger, while the house 
of Saul became weaker and weaker” (2 Samuel 3:1). The narrative states, “Sons were 
born to David at Hebron: his firstborn son was Amnon, of Ahinoam of Jezreel; his second, 


Chilead, of Abigail the widow Nabal of Carmel; the third, Absalom son of Maacah, 


daughter of King Talmai of Geshur” (2 Samuel 3:2-3). While polygamy was not a 
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practice sanctioned by Yahweh, in the Hebrew culture, however, it became an adopted 
practice from the pagan nations around them, but with serious consequences. 

In the Judean society, “polygamy and divorce were both permitted fairly easily, but, 
largely because of economic reasons, they were not as common as might have been 
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supposed.” David chose to have multiple wives and the children they bore him no doubt 


caused untold problems in the royal family. 

[Although] God suffered the practice of polygamy for a time . . . He did not 

prevent the evil results of such a mode of life. Strife, contention, variance, 

jealousy, and bitterness came to David’s [house] and left their evil effects upon 
the people of realm. Three of the sons born to David at Hebron brought much 
vexation and woe to him, to his family, and to the nation.’ 

Biblical history reveals that David was a good political ruler, but when it came to 
the rulership of his home, David was not a good father. In a sense, it is a disconnection of 
moral values to be a good political leader and not a good husband or father. Case in point, 
“The adulterous affair with Bathsheba and the murder by proxy of her husband Uniah.. . 
[David] is presented as an overindulgent father, unwilling to punish either Amnon for the 
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rape of Tamar or Absalom for his revolt.” This lack or absence of moral rectitude would 


suggest that David was not a good role model for his sons. Israel was a nation that was 
constantly battling their enemies and it was during this time that David chose to be absent 
from war. “In the spring of the year, the time when kings go out to battle, David sent Joab 


with his officers and all Israel with him; they ravaged the ammonites, and besieged 
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Rabbah. But David remained at Jerusalem” (2 Samuel 11:1). By staying behind, David 
made a terrible decision that was fraught with severe consequences. 

[David] was now at the height of his power . . . [He] lived a life of ease and 

contentment. The greatness of his success exposed him to his great danger. Satan 

chose this moment to bring upon the king of Israel a temptation that was to cause 
him deep humiliation and disgrace. David strategically forgot that there was an 
enemy greater than men. Feeling himself strong and secure against his earthly 
enemies intoxicated by his prosperity and success, while receiving the plaudits of 
men, Israel’s honored hero and saint was thrown off his guard." 

By David’s absence and noninvolvement in the war, he placed himself in a very 
vulnerable position that resulted in the (rape) adulterous affair with Bathsheba (2 Samuel 
11:2-5). “Imperceptibly the mner defenses of his soul were weakened, until he yielded to 
a temptation that transformed him into a shameless sinner.”” David confessed and 
repented of his sin (2 Samuel 12:13; Psalm 51), but his moral failure as a father and king 
was a sign of his gradual disconnection from God, which led to his downfall. Conversely, 
David’s absence from war at this period in his life proved to be a costly mistake. The 
biblical writers do not reveal whether his wives’ or his children were with King David. It 
is therefore possible that David was in a different palace apart from his family. This 
assumption is possible and the royal family could have stayed in a different palace for 
safety reasons, in order to spare their life should an attempt be made to assassinate the 
king and his family. The reality was that David yielded to temptation at a high cost. 

The biblical narrative states that Absalom was David’s third son and his mother 
was Maacah. “Maacah was also the mother of Tamar the sister of Absalom and she was 
the half-sister of Amnon” (2 Samuel 3:3; 13:1). As the first-born prince, Amnon was the 
heir of the throne of David, but his personality revealed a spirit of lust and deception. 

* Coogan, 646 
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Biblical scholars suggest that the tragedy that befell David’s family took place at the 
middle of his forty years as king. David was in the prime of his life when he reigned as 
king. The author is suggesting that it is possible that David was not involved in the 
rearing of his sons or his daughters. Caregivers could have assigned to rear David’s sons 
and his parental absence could have been a contributing factor to the reckless and 
immoral behavior of Amnon and Absalom. 

The horrific actions of Amnon and Absalom brought shame, disgrace and death to 
the royal family. The tragic incidents in the life of his children were flashbacks of David’s 
previous transgressions. It appears that David’s past sins haunted him and they were 
becoming his children’s reality. The question that begs to be answered is what role did 
David play or did not play as an absent father and what role did his wives play in the 
royal family? 

The husband/father is the family priest and thus assigned to lead its members in 

spiritual growth and dedication. God’s command to Israel, to teach the divine 

commands to their children (Deuteronomy. 6:7-9), is directed to parents, but 
family leadership and such activities is a role assigned primarily to the 
husband/father.° 

It is possible that David could have fallen short from his spiritual role as a priest. 
The Old Testament reveals a patriarchal system that made women subordinate to their 
husbands and husbands had control of their families to some extent. 

The sphere of women was regarded as exclusively domestic. Within that sphere, 

“her position has always been one of unchallenged dignity” and she is honored 


both as wife and mother. Thus, “in her place” the worth of the woman is clearly 
recognized, but even in the home, she was very much under authority. ’ 


° Raoul Dederen, ed. Handbook of Seventh-day Adventist Theology (Hagerstown, MD: 
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The narrative does not say what the type of influence Amnon and Absalom’s mothers had 
on their sons during this period. Sibling rivalry was active between the brothers and this 
dynamic was a constant royal problem in David’s household. 

The negative effects of David’s sin and his inability to discipline his sons, paved 
the way for repercussions against David’s house and Nathan the prophet bore this 
message: “Now therefore the sword shall never depart from your house, for you have 
despised me, and have taken the wife of Uriah the Hittite to be your wife. Thus says the 
Lord: I will rise up trouble against you from your own house .. .” (2 Samuel 12:10, 11). 
Trouble was visiting the house of David and according to Ezekiel: God does not punish 
us for someone else’s sin. 

The parents have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge? As I 

live, says the Lord God, this proverb shall no more be used by you in Israel. 

Know that all lives are mine; the life of the parent as well as the life of the child is 

mine: it is only the person who sins that shall die (Ezek. 18:2-4). 

God holds us accountable for our own sins and individual retribution is God’s way of 
punishing those who transgresses his law. Whether a person is a king or a pauper, it 
makes no difference with God. 

“When King David heard of all these things, he became angry, but he would not 
punish his son Amnon, because he loved him, for he was his firstborn” (2 Samuel 13:21). 

Amnon’s initial love for Tamar turns quickly into rivalry with Absalom because 

Amnon realizes the futility of obtaining David’s love. From Amnon’s perception, 

the real object of his desire—David's love—is reserved solely for Absalom. As a 

result, the very sight of Tamar is a reminder of that failure, and Amnon now 

loathes his sister. Amnon hated her exceedingly so that the hatred with which he 

hated her was greater that the love with which he had loved her. (2 Samuel 13:15) 


Amnon’s blending of hatred and love, so explicit in his emotional reversal, is 
typical of what psychoanalysts refer to as “displacement.” Amnon’s love for 
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David becomes Amnon’s hatred of Tamar; incest with Tamar becomes rivalry 
with Absalom. And the object of desire, paternal love, is denied.° 


It appears that David’s lack of discipline for Amnon and Absalom and unjust 
treatment of Tamar were the by-products of his affair with Bathsheba. “The 
Deuteronomistic Historians interpret these events as divine retribution for David’s having 
taken Uriah’s wife Bathsheba and having arranged his murder. We see an ironic 
symmetry here: Sexual offense to murder and exile for both Absalom and David.”” 
Ironically, the criminal act of Amnon against Tamar and Absalom against Amnon, 
mirrored the sin of David who had sexual relations with Bathsheba, a married woman and 
he then killed her husband Uriah to cover up his sin. David lacked moral integrity, and so 
did his sons. Tamar on the other hand was twice victimized; by her brothers and then by 
her father. 

Commentators often speculate about [David’s] failure to defend Tamar and punish 

Amnon, perhaps insisting on marriage as prescribed by law. It seems likely that 

David’s consciousness of his own guilt paralyzed him. How can he chastise 

Amnon in light of his own sin? Perhaps David could have prevented what [had 

taken] place. Instead, he appears [to be] the overindulgent father, who becomes a 

passive, silent sufferer throughout the rest of the extended narrative.” 

When Amnon acted upon his lustful passion by raping his sister, that decision led 
him down the road of no return. Amnon committed two sins: first, he disrespected Tamar 
and second, he dishonored his father’s household. The law states, “Honor your father and 


your mother, so that your days may be long in the land that the Lord your God is giving 


you” (Exodus 20:12). In Hebrew, Amnon’s name means faithful, but his character 
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revealed that he was an unfaithful son and brother. Scripture states that parents or 
guardians should “Train a child in the right way, and when old, they will not stray” 
(Proverbs 22:6). This may not have been true of Amnon or Absalom, but each of them 
chose the wrong path. They were unfaithful and both suffered the results of their 
unfaithfulness. 

David and Ahinoam were responsible for Amnon their son, but not for his sin. 
However, the family’s chain became weak and David proved to be that weak link. The 
royal family was only as strong as its weakest link; so how strong was Ahinoam’s link? 

In monogamy, with the help of his wife, a troubled father could have done 

something to deal with “sibling rivalry.” [However], with two mothers involved, 

the rivalry between two sons could be more severe .... Each woman, however, 
should have control over her children. A father of many sons and husband of 
many wives probably would prefer to step out of domestic struggles. [Therefore], 

David did nothing to solve this situation. Having more than one wife certainly 

caused more trouble than happiness in the family." 

Thus, it appears that David was absent in disciplining his sons—a sign that he was the 
weak link that contributed to his family’s demise. 

Paradoxically, the distorted decision of Amnon’s action was similar to his father’s 
sin. Both father and sons had boundary issues. David’s inability to condemn Amnon’s 
crime was unwise because the law stated, “You shall not commit adultery” (Exodus 
20:14). By sleeping with another man’s wife—David exhibited a lack of self-control, 
dishonor and disrespect for Uriah and his wife. David acted unjustly and tried to cover up 
his transgression. God, however, acted swiftly and his judgment came with grace. The 


law states that “Parents shall not be put to death for their children, nor children be put to 


death for their parents; only for their own crimes may persons be put to death” 
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(Deuteronomy 24:16). God did not take David’s life because he confessed. Amnon and 
Absalom, however, did not confess nor did they repent of their sins and they paid the 
price for their folly. 

The God of the Hebrews prohibited sexual relations between siblings. “You shall 
not uncover the nakedness of your sister, your father’s daughter or your mother’s 
daughter, whether born at home or abroad” (Leviticus 18:9). Amnon’s incestuous act 
revealed a total disregard for the law and for his father’s house. “David certainly had to 
harvest the fruits of his sinful conduct in his family.”'* He had dishonored Uriah’s wife 
and Amnon dishonored Tamar. In both instances the absence of good judgment on the 
part of David and Amnon, who was the presumptive heir to the throne of Israel, brought 
evil upon the kingdom. 

Amnon’s sin was just as deplorable as his father’s sin. Their willful sin, which 
showed an absence of judgment and one that jeopardized their very existence juxtaposed 
the king and his sons. Both had fallen prey to Satan’s temptation and neither had an 
excuse for their transgression. “But one is tempted by one’s desire, being lured and 
enticed by it; then, when that desire has conceived, it gives birth to sin, and that sin, when 
it is fully grown, gives birth to death. Do not be deceived, my beloved” (James 1:14-16). 

In his lustful rage, Amnon committed a detestable crime against his sister. He 
premeditated this violent attack and by so doing, he literally ripped the life out of his 
sister Tamar. Amnon’s out of control behavior had crossed the family boundary line. He 
was broken morally and his brokenness proceeded to break his sister, body, mind and soul 
(2 Samuel 13:14). His love was really lust; Jesus said, “But I say to you that everyone 
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who looks at a woman with lust has already committed adultery with her in his heart” 
(Matthew 5:28). This was Amnon’s downfall; he made a bad decision. If there a 
possibility that David could have been an absent father? So, it appears the lack of David’s 
lack of action against his sons allowed them to continue on the road to perdition. 

This sad and horrid story reveals that the absence of family boundaries as it 
relates to respect and justice can cause irreparable damage to a household, if parental 
guidance and discipline are missing. Tamar was a victim of an injustice by her brother’s 
act. However, David’s in action, proved to be a greater injustice. According to Nathan’s 
prophecy, “Thus says the Lord: I will rise up trouble against you from within your own 
house... .” (2 Samuel 12:11). After the assault, Tamar ripped her colorful virgin robe 
signifying that she had been violated. Her virtue was stolen and her cry was one for 
justice. “Once she tears it, the robe symbolizes the ruin of her life.” 

Tamar, a daughter of David, is raped by her half-brother, Amnon, and then told to 

keep quiet about it by her brother, Absalom. (2 Samuel 13:1-22) The outcome of 

her situation is still familiar to today. This story is foreshadowed by the earlier 
secret David keeps about his rape of Bathsheba and arrangement of the murder of 
her husband, Uriah.'* 

In a similar way, Joseph’s brothers tore his coat of many colors and splashed it in 
goats’ blood. The character of Jacob’s sons revealed a lack of honor and respect for their 
father and Joseph. 

... Joseph’s brothers sell him into slavery. The brothers lie to their father, telling 


him that Joseph was killed. (Genesis 37-45) They keep the secret from their father 
for many years. In this story, we discover an unexpected outcome of a kept secret 


'5 Arnold, 564. 
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when Joseph, the obj ect of the secret, is in the position to rescue his family and all 
the people of Israel.’” 


The cruel actions of Jacob’s sons ended positively, but not so with David’s sons. While 
Tamar was in her disgrace, Absalom said, “Has Amnon been with you? Be quiet for now, 
my sister; he is your brother; do not take this to heart. So Tamar remained desolate in her 
brother Absalom’s house” (2 Samuel 13:20). 

Absalom had his own reasons for speaking and acting the way he did because he 
wanted to the next king. David, however, did nothing. 

The requirements of God, the virtue of his sister, and the honor of his own name 

meant nothing to [Amnon]. For these characteristics, David was in part to blame. 

He avoided bringing his children to account when they did wrong, and permitted 

them to have their own way. Now they were beyond reason and restraint. '° 

The absence of paternal and possibly maternal love, guidance and discipline led to 
partiality injustice, which is a form of neglect. It appears that David neglected his 
household. Paul said, “Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right” 
(Ephesians 6:1). Children, however, need positive role models, which they can follow. 
However, Cassiday-Shaw states that there was “. . . an assumption that the child’s parents 
are operating within a relationship and obedience to the Lord. For children, obedience to 
their parents is the same as obedience to the Lord.””’’ Conversely, the absence of parental 
obedience to God can lead children’s disobedience to God and their parents. 

The text suggests that Tamar suffered from neglect just like her brothers 


(2 Samuel 13:21-22). First, David seemed unaware of Amnon’s true character and second, 


he neglected to aid her after the attack. In both instances, it appears that “.. . David 


> Justes, 9. 
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seemed morally paralyzed; he was weak and irresolute, when before his sin he had been 
courageous and decided. His influence with the people had been weakened. And all this 
favored the designs of his unnatural son.”!* Not only was Tamar physically abused, she 
was also emotionally, psychologically and spiritually violated indirectly by the absence of 
her father. David’s absence and inaction, however, spoke volumes. 

The consequences of David’s paternal absence caused a domino effect that sent 
the royal family into a downward spiral of moral decadence. Absalom told his violated 
and vulnerable sister, “Be quiet for now, my sister...” (2 Samuel 13:20), he took the 
matter into hts own hands and began to plan Amnon’s death, so Tamar became a hopeless 
and desolate woman. “The influence of David’s listlessness and irresolution extended to 
his subordinates; negligence and delay characterized the administration of justice. 
Absalom artfully turned every cause of dissatisfaction to his own advantage.” ’’ David’s 
failure to act justly gave Absalom the motive to justify the death of his brother Amnon 
(2 Samuel 13:28-29). David’s absence as a father in this narrative was catastrophic and 


sorrowtul. 


The New Testament 

In the New Testament, the story of a young man named Timothy enters the annals 
of biblical history. Timothy was born into a racially mixed family where cultural, 
religious and social values were different. His mother was an Israelite and she married a 


man who was Greek. Due to their religious dissimilarity, it appears that the family faced 


'® Ellen G. White, Patriarchs and Prophets, Conflict of the ages Series, vol. 1 (Mountain View, CA: 
Pacific Press Publishing Association, 1958), 729. 
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many challenges because Timothy’s mother and grandmother had converted to 
Christianity. According to Jewish law, Jews were not to marry a non-Jew or anyone 
outside the Jewish faith. No doubt, this relationship caused disunity in Timothy’s home; 
and it may have alienated Timothy’s mother and father from each other, and perhaps 
Timothy struggled with this family dysfunction. 

Saul was a Jewish leader who was present when Stephen was stoned for being a 
Christian (Acts 7:59, 60). Saul, also known as Paul received this name after his 
conversion to Christianity (Acts 9:1-19). When Paul became a follower of Jesus Christ, 
he became a fervent preacher and teacher of the gospel. The commissioning of the apostle 
Paul and his powerful ministry, contributed to the spread of the gospel in the fledgling 
church (Acts 13:2, 3). In his address to the Jewish leaders Paul proclaimed, 

It was necessary that the word of God should be spoken to you. Since you rejected 

it and judge yourselves to be unworthy of eternal life, we are now turning to the 

Gentiles. For the Lord has commended us, saying, “I have set you to be a light to 

the Gentiles, so that you may bring salvation to the ends of the earth.” (Acts 13:46, 

47) 

Most of his teaching and preaching went unheeded by the Jews who rejected Christ as the 
Messiah. 

As a committed disciple of Jesus Christ, Paul spoke boldly and his zeal for Christ 
became a thorn in the side of the Jewish religious leaders. As a devoted follower of Jesus 
Christ, Paul sought to spread the gospel wherever he went. He was a church planter and 
his life was constantly at risk from the Jews; this, however, did not deter him. 

Paul’s greatest and unique contribution to the shaping of early Christianity was 


not so much in the actual founding of churches. Rather, it was in the epistles that 
he wrote in connection with that activity, since those epistles eventually became 
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part of Christian Scripture, and thus have had a decisive and continuing impact in 
the life and thought of the Christian church.” 


The letter or epistle Paul wrote to Timothy falls under this category. “Paul himself 
exercised a very active ministry of superintendence and governance over the 
congregations he had founded, and indeed he employed assistants in the work, but he 
never regarded himself as being an officer of the church.””' It is clear that Paul needed 
good workers for the gospel and soon Timothy would become one of these workers. 

As Paul traveled to the region of Asia Minor, he met a dedicated disciple named 
Timothy. Paul saw in Timothy a potentially good worker and leader of the church. 
Timothy’s name enters scripture for the first time in the book of Acts. According to Luke, 

Paul went on also to Derbe and to Lystra, where there was a disciple named 

Timothy, the son of a Jewish woman who was a believer; but his father was a 

Greek. He was well spoken of by the believers in Lystra and Iconium. Paul 

wanted Timothy to accompany him; and he took him and had him circumcised 

because of the Jews who were in those places, for they knew his father was a 

Greek. (Acts 16:1-3) 

It appears that Paul was so impressed with Timothy’s reputation that he wanted 
him to be a part of the apostle’s ministry team. “The name Timothy is formed from two 
Greek words: timao, which means I honor, and 7heos, which means God. Thus, 
Timothy’s name means ‘one who honors God.””* Timothy’s life epitomized the character 


of a committed disciple and his commitment to God, caught Paul’s attention. The letter to 


Timothy is one “. . . epistle [that came] from the hand of the apostle Paul; [who was] .. . 


*° Justo L. Gonzalez, The Early Church to the Dawn of the Reformation (NY, NY: Harper & Row, 
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imprisoned at Rome for the second time.””° On several occasions Paul refers “To 
Timothy [as] my loyal child in the faith; ‘To my beloved child;’ ‘You then, my child’ ” 
(1 Timothy 1:2; 2 Timothy 1:2; 2:2). When Paul called Timothy son, “Paul may [have 


been] emphasizing that it was through his ministry that Timothy had been converted and 


trained for the ministry.” 


The text also suggests that Paul had a close relationship with his student and that 
Paul had a deep fondness for Timothy, his son in the ministry. 


It is clear that [Timothy’s] mother was Jewish, which meant that Timothy was 
Jewish also. But her marriage to a Gentile means a break in her relationship to her 
religion. Thus, on the one hand Timothy was technically an apostate Jew because 
he was uncircumcised, and on the other hand was viewed by Gentiles as virtually 
Jewish. 


In the book of Acts, Luke asserts that Timothy’s father was indeed a Gentile and 
because, “Paul wanted Timothy to accompany him; and he took him and had him 
circumcised because of the Jews who were in those places, for they all knew that his 


father was a Greek” (Acts 16:3). 


Eunice married a Greek and . . . Lois went to live with Eunice and her Grecian 
husband in this city of Asia Minor. Here Timothy was born to Eunice and her 
Grecian husband, and he was likely their only child. It is believed that Eunice’s 
husband remained Greek-that is, remained a heathen, never even becoming a 
Jewish proselyte ... and so Timothy was more Greek than Jewish until, when he 
was a young man, Paul (Acts 16:3) took and circumcised him before taking him 
long to visit the churches... . The father might forbid the Jewish rite, but he 
could not prevent the mother from bringing up their child in the faith of Israel... . 


*? Francis D. Nichol, Seventh-day Adventist Bible Commentary, Vol. 7 (Hagerstown, MD: Review 
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Thou the early training would of a Jewish child devolved upon the father, the first 

training would be by the mother . . .”° 

The fact that Timothy’s father was Greek (pagan) and his mother a Jew who 
converted to Christianity suggests that Timothy’s spiritual upbringing could have been 
challenging. “Christian women who were married to pagans, however, posed a definite 
challenge to societal expectations concerning the prerogatives of the paterfamilias.””’ The 
previous statement is buttressed by Rodney Stark said, 

... Such marriages were nevertheless ultimately of great importance for the 

growth of early Christianity, noting that they were a mechanism by which 

“Christians managed to remain in open network, able keep building bonds with 

outsiders, rather than becoming a closed community of believers.””* 

This scenario may have been the case why Timothy’s mother married a Greek, but the 
narrative does not tell us if this was the case. 

The name of Timothy’s father does not appear in 1 and 2 Timothy, the Pastoral 
Epistles. “It is believed that Eunice’s husband died when Timothy was a young boy and 
that she was already a widow when Paul visited Lystra for the first time (Acts14:6-7).””” 
It is possible that Paul was aware of Timothy’s father death and decided to take him under 


his wing as a surrogate son in the ministry and then he taught him how to be a church 


leader. Paul acknowledges Timothy’s devotion to the gospel by saying, “I am reminded of 


*° Francis Vander Velde, Women of the Bible. 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 
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your sincere faith, a faith that lived in your grandmother Lois and your mother Eunice 


and now, I am sure lives in you” (2 Timothy 1:5). 
The compiler—whether Luke (as believed) or not—had access to materials that 
g0 back to Paul’s own statements of [Timothy’s] faith and life .... Timothy and 


Titus embody a type of diocesan leadership . . . the writer recalls Timothy’s youth 
in Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium . . . his family connections . . . and his knowledge 


of Paul’s ministry.°” 

Timothy was a person of integrity and his faith was without hypocrisy. He was no 
counterfeit. He was a powerful example of what a godly grandmother and mother is 
capable of doing when their child is obedient. Timothy’s mother and grandmother played 
a critical role in molding his character. “The manner in which Timothy is presented as the 
child of two generations of believing women suggests that he is being presented by the 
author of the Pastoral as the ‘fruit’ of a family circumstance where faith was propounded 
by the women of the house.”*' So, even though Timothy’s father may have been absent 
from his life, Timothy received nurture, guidance and discipline from his maternal 
grandmother and he was trained by Paul who became his father in the ministry. 

The New Testament text does not reveal anything concerning Timothy’s feelings 
of his absent or deceased father and Timothy does not mention his father. What Timothy 
thought of his father is unknown. Whatever the situation, Paul appears to have filled the 
gap by his presence and by his emotional and spiritual connection to Timothy. This 
relationship speaks volumes as to the impact a surrogate father can have on his son. Paul 
“*,.. Praised Timothy’s grandmother and mother for having embraced the Christian faith 


and [they] passed 1t on to him who, [and] as an ordained man will exercise [it] in church 


*° Ralph P. Martin, New Testament Foundations: a Guide for Christian Students (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Eerdmans Pub Co, 1978), 306. 
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leadership.”** Paul’s influence over Timothy may have helped him to adjust during his 
father’s absence. “Timothy’s mother started early and she didn’t depend on someone else 
to do this job for her... . So, with her own mother’s help, Eunice must have taken the 
lead responsibility in teaching her child the sacred writings.” 
The narrative of Timothy’s life suggests that his mother and grandmother shielded 
him from a heathen influence since his father was Greek. 
Lois and Eunice knew full well the implications of a broken home and the perils 
of a heathen atmosphere. Every boy needs a father that he may learn manliness 
and courage, and how to compete and succeed in the world from which he must 
wrest a living. It is a father whose physical strength a boy admires and who 
encourages his son to develop a rugged constitution. Eunice must have felt her 
inadequacy. She could not be both father and mother to her son. How earnestly 
she must have prayed for divine help; how conscientiously she guided Timothy 
and taught him all she knew. Eunice and Lois were wise women who knew how 
to speak a word in season and how to make God wonderful and real to a boy.” 
While the author agrees that a mother can teach a boy how to be a gentleman, it is 
a challenge and at times difficult for her to teach her son how to be a man. Paul’s Christ- 
like character from man’s perspective served a role model for Timothy. Paul became a 
surrogate father to Timothy and by Paul’s example, he gave the young man a template 
that neither his mother nor his grandmother could accomplish. Timothy was taught 
scripture by his mother and grandmother. “And how from childhood you have known the 
sacred writings that are able to instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus” 


(2 Timothy 3:15). This was a great work accomplished by both is mother and 


grandmother. Now, Timothy needed a godly mentor and Paul was that man. 
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When Paul wrote, there was no NT collection of sacred writings, although there 

were in circulation certain written records of the life and sayings of Christ and a 

number of Paul’s own letters to the churches.” 

It is conceivable to believe that Timothy could have been angry about his father’s 
absence; and if so, his mother, grandmother and Paul were present to counteract those 
negative feelings by guiding him in the right direction. Paul encouraged Timothy to be 
“strong in the grace that is in Jesus Christ” (2 Timothy 2:1). In contrast, however, 
David’s sons did not appear to have a support system. The Hebrew Scriptures reveal that 
Amnon and Absalom did not have a good relationship with their father and their actions 
may be the result of David’s lack of paternal authority. It also appears that David’s 
presence continued to wane after his adulterous and murderous actions; and thus, sons did 
not respect him. On the other hand, Timothy respected those who were in authority over 
him and although his father was absent, Paul’s paternal presence counter-balanced any 
negative influence in Timothy’s life. 

It is evident by scripture that Paul’s trust in Timothy, his son in the gospel, gave 
Timothy the confidence he needed to take charge of the church in Ephesus (1 Timothy 
1:3). Paul bestowed great responsibilities upon Timothy because of his home training he 
received from mother and grandmother. Paul mentored Timothy and he learned from one 
of the greatest apostles that ever lived. 

Paul and Timothy were bound together by [an] affection [that became] unusually 

deep and strong. Since his conversion, Timothy had shared Paul’s labors and 

sufferings, and the friendship between the two had grown stronger, deeper, and 
more sacred, until all that a son could be to a loved and honored father; Timothy 


was to the aged, toil worn apostle. It is little wonder that in his loneliness and 
solitude, Paul longed to see him.*° 


*° Nichol, Seventh-day Adventist Bible Commentary, vol. 7, 344. 
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There is no doubt that Timothy’s mother, grandmother and Paul played significant 
roles in molding the godly character that Timothy possessed. The author believes that the 
opposite is also true—when parental nurture, guidance and discipline is missing from the 
home that causes children to grow up without moral values and a respect for those in 
authority. 

Paul commends Timothy’s faith, noting the godly influence of his mother and 

grandmother, who had taught him the Scriptures from his infancy (2 Tim. 1:5; 

3:15). Although Timothy’s father is not mentioned, these women’s parental 

influence on the young Timothy was effective and should encourage all women 

who lack a father’s involvement in parenting. Paul calls Timothy his dear son 

(2 Timothy 1:2) and exhibits a fatherly concern for the young man, giving us a 

worthy example. 

Due to Paul’s mentoring of Timothy, he was able to say, “Now you have observed my 
teaching, my conduct, my aim in life, my faith, my patience, my love, my steadfastness” 
(2 Timothy 3:10). Paul’s life of integrity and faithfulness served as a model for young 
Timothy. More surrogate fathers are needed to mentor the Timothy’s of our era. 

After reviewing the life of Timothy, the life of Amnon and Absalom depicted a 
sad narrative. The brothers made bad choices. David’s sons suffered from the 
consequences due to their lack of self-control, carnal lust and their desire to usurp their 
father’s power. The abandonment and neglect that both men experienced was probably 
caused by David’s absence. David was crippled by his own sins and the Old Testament 
seems to suggest that David’s inability to discipline his sons could have been a 
contributing factor to his parental aloofness. 

In the New Testament, however, the life of Timothy is the polar opposite 


compared to Amnon and Absalom. It appears that Paul was Timothy’s surrogate father 
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and spiritual mentor as he counsels Timothy in morality and church governance. “. . . For 
in the last days distressing times will come. For people will be lovers of themselves, 
lovers of money [power], boasters, arrogant, abusive, disobedient to their parents, 
ungrateful, unholy . . .” (2 Timothy 3:1-2). Sadly, centuries before, the sons of David 
manifested these characteristics and David could have felt responsible for his son’s 
behavior. Timothy, on the other hand was an exemplarily son who possessed a teachable 
personality and godly demeanor; influenced by his mother and grandmother. 

The father-son relationship that Paul had with Timothy was diametrically opposite 
to the relationship David had with his sons. According to Michael Coogan, “The head of 
the household was de facto ruler of his domestic domain, exercising control over the 
means of substance and over son, wives, daughters, and servants and slaves.””® Thus, 
David was responsible for the governance of his household. The behavior of his two sons 
was under his jurisdiction and he was responsible and accountable for their actions. The 
distrust, disrespect and degradation that brought dishonor to the royal family revealed a 
lack of love, respect, honor and justice in David’s household. 

Amnon [was the first son and] .. . as the oldest son [he], would have succeeded 

his father. His calculating deception of his father and his rape of his half-sister 

Tamar... comes immediately after David’s affair with Bathsheba: Like father, 

like son... David’s response was to do nothing to Amnon, because he loved him, 


for he was his firstborn. But in an equally calculating act, Absalom, Tamar’s 
brother and Amnon’ half-brother, killed Amnon.” 


No doubt the heart of David was grieved when his lack of self-control and failure 
to model a positive parental behavior led to the downfall of his family. David’s sons went 


down the slippery slope of lust, rape, deception and murder; a path familiar to David. His 
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faith was weak and he could not control or discipline his sons. Amnon’s love for himself 
led to lust, abuse and the rape of his sister Tamar. Absalom’s greed for the throne and his 
arrogance led him to dishonor his father. The narrative proves that David’s relationship 
with his sons pales in comparison to Paul’s relationship with Timothy, his surrogate son 
and ministry apprentice. 

The Old Testament narrative of Amnon and Absalom does not reveal what role 
either mother played in the nurture, guidance and discipline of their sons. One thing is 
certain, both Amnon and Absalom where undisciplined and both men had dishonored 
their household. On the contrary, Timothy was an honorable young man and a third 
generation Christian who took his calling and conversion very seriously. Paul was a 
positive role model for Timothy and of because his mothers, grandmothers and Paul’s 
example, Timothy learned the finer qualities of how a son and a man should act. Paul 
became responsible and accountable for the mentoring and discipline of Timothy. It is 
unknown if David’s sons had any mentoring or discipline from their father. It could be 
that they had receive it, but refused to obey it. The results of such disobedience can prove 
to be devastating. 

In 1 Samuel and 2 Samuel, the biblical narrative suggests that David was a 
troubled father. His absence in discipline could have been caused by his sins. His passed 
sins caused him tremendous grief. On the one hand, David was a broken and wounded 
man and his children experienced brokenness and woundedness. On the other hand, 
Timothy appeared to have experienced wholeness despite his father’s absence as a child 
and as an adult. Child rearing in both families reveals a dichotomy in the parental and 


maternal philosophy. It is not clear, however, what type of mentoring Amnon or Absalom 
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received, but in one biblical reference, Amnon did receive bad counsel from Jonadad (2 
Samuel 13:3-5). By the same token, Absalom failed to seek good advice to deter his rage 
(2 Samuel 13:20). 

The rival brothers could have acted with honor and integrity despite their father’s 
neglect. However, unbeknown to David his absence from his paternal duties and 
responsibilities whether directly or indirectly could have led to his children’s demise. The 
narrative reveals that Amnon raped his half-sister Tamar (2 Samuel 13:14; 28-29; 18:14- 
15). Timothy, however, chose to live a godly because of the women in his life and this 
was despite of his father’s absence. These stories reveal that godly parents and mentors 
are needed in life of children so they can be trained live positive and productive lives. 

The life of Timothy is admirable compared to the sons of David. The stark 
difference between the characters of Amnon and Absalom 1s the difference between night 
and day. David’s sons were untrained and undisciplined. Although Absalom responded to 
Tamar’s rape in a passive-aggressive manner, he did do something for his disgraced sister; 
but it meant plotting his brother Amnon’s death. David’s response, however, was passive. 
“When King David heard of all these things, he became very angry .. .” (2 Samuel 
13:21). What did this mean? With whom was David angry? Was he angry with himself, at 
Amnon or the tragedy that befell his virgin daughter Tamar? The text does not reveal who 
or what consumed David’s anger. However, according to James Mays, he points out a 
significant aspect of David’s behavior. 

David’s response is noticeably and dramatically terse. David is “very angry.” We 


are not told with whom. That is all. David says nothing. He does nothing. The 
narrative knows that David himself is so compromised by his own past action that 
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he can do nothing. Indeed, Amnon’s affront is modest compared to Davis’s earlier 
action concerning Uriah.”” 


The sons of David lacked honor, respect and integrity. The absence of self- 
governance on the part of his sons was a choice that they made with deadly consequences. 
Timothy, however, is an example of what happens when there are positive role models 
and mentors in a person’s life. “With all earnestness and diligence, Eunice fulfilled her 
sacred trust, for when Timothy was a man Paul wrote to him, Continue thou in the things 
which thou hast learned... knowing of whom thou hast learned them” (2 Timothy 3:14). 
Although Timothy’s father was absent—he had two godly women and a godly man to 
instruct him. David erred as a father and he needed assistance to raise his sons. As the 
African proverb states, “It takes a village to raise a child.” When positive parental role 
models are missing in a child’s life, the church and community should fill-in the gap and 
provide the nurture, guidance and discipline that are needed. 

Haunted by his moral failures, David was unable to act justly. It is not clear what 
role Timothy’s father played in his life, however, the text reveals that Paul became a 
surrogate-father and a spiritual mentor to Timothy. The two narratives reveal that the 
effect of an absent father could have a negative or a positive effect on the life of a child or 
children. The absence of paternal responsibility and accountability can lead children 
down the wrong path of life. However, with the help of faithful matriarchs, patriarchs and 
surrogate-parents and mentors, children can experience a positive and influential 
upbringing. 

In retrospect, Amnon and Absalom were sons of the royal family. Timothy, 


however, came from a humble and racially mixed household. The sons of David appear to 
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be lacking paternal nurturing, guidance and discipline. Timothy, however, received 
parental nurturing, guidance and discipline. In the former narrative, the assumption of 
parental absence was disastrous, but in the latter narrative, the presence of parental care 
that included mentorship and discipleship by the apostle Paul, engendered a healthy 
upbringing. 

There are no biblical narrative concerning what role the mothers of Amnon did 
and Absalom played in their life. In Timothy’s narrative, however, his mother and 
grandmother were positive influences for Timothy. David on the other hand, had many 
parental issues as a father to his sons and Adonijah, the son after Absalom wanted to 
usurp David’s throne. According to Catherine Clark Kroger, 

David’s noninvolvement in the training of his rebellious son Adonijah (1 Kings 

1:6), [was] possibly due to his polygamous family (Children from polygamous 

families still report overwhelming noninvolvement of fathers). But Scripture also 

presents God’s continuing call back to healthy partnership in parenting.”’ 

It is important to note the importance of a fathers and mothers positive 
involvement in the life of their children. We see how one family was undisciplined and 
self-loving, and disrespectful while the other family was polar opposite. Despite David’s 
presumed absence as a father—his sons could have chosen a life of honor and integrity. 
Timothy chose to live a godly life and he had positive role models to guide him. The 
David’s sons however, fell short and denied the power of God to transform their life 
(2 Timothy 3:5). Children need positive paternal influences in their life that could train 
them to be productive citizens. The absence of a good example cannot be underestimated 


and to do so would be tragic. When responsible and accountable fathers and mothers are 


present—children have the potential to live healthy and wholesome lives. 


“ Catherine Clark Kroeger and Mary J. Evans, eds., The IVP Women's Bible 
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Finally, in the Old Testament narrative, pastoral care and counseling could have 
aided the family of David. It appears that David was in parental denial after his sin 
because he did not correct the injustice of his sons. It was the prophet Nathan that was 
sent by God to uncover David’s sin. The emotional, physical and psychological trauma 
David experienced coupled with the death of his son born in adultery grieved and 
weakened David’s authority as a father. David needed constant pastoral care and 
counseling in order to overcome his depressed condition. His sons had committed 
dreadful crimes that reminded David of his own failures. His unresponsiveness towards 
his children could have caused his apparent absent father syndrome. 

In the New Testament, Timothy grew up with the absence of his father. However, 
the care Timothy received from his mother and grandmother demonstrated a level of 
pastoral care and counseling that kept Timothy on the straight and narrow path. Paul’s 
presence and participation in Timothy’s life as his spiritual-mentor and the caregiving 
Timothy received gave him a balanced life even though his biological father was missing. 
David’s children’s needed pastoral care and counseling; and this caregiving could have 
turned the tide of the family’s calamities. As a grieving father—David had to deal with 
his own shame and dishonor. His loss of parental authority and kingship governance 
needed to be restored. 

By being an absent father—David became a weak leader and shrank from his 
paternal responsibilities. David, however, repented (Psalm 51) and God forgave him for 
his misdeeds, but the consequences of his action changed the course of his family’s 
history. Today, absent fathers can re-write their narratives by being responsible and 


accountable to their offspring. The stability of humanity anchors on the influence of 
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fathers, mothers, surrogates and mentors who can provide the nurture, guidance and 


discipline for their children who deserve a stable society to live in. 


Historical Foundation 

This historical foundation is an overview from an African-American perspective 
on the effect of an absent father. In most cases, when a father is absent from his family, it 
creates a dysfunction in the home. Fathers and mothers play pivotal role in the family. 
The absent father syndrome has proven to be not just a family issue, but a societal issue 
as well. Some fathers are not just missing from family life; they are also missing from 
church and from civil responsibilities. There are some husbands and fathers that need to 
take their responsibilities seriously as members of society. Thus, the author hopes that 
history could give him an understanding of some of the root causes why absent fathers 
are prevalent in American and especially among the African-American family. 

A historical view of a father’s (and mother’s role was that of a nurturer). “Fathers 
were intense teachers of their sons. Jewish fathers passed on a model of a husband-father 
who could be nurturing and loving to children and wives in what became a radically new 
patriarchal paradigm.’’*” Thus, the role of the father in a patriarchal system was based on 
the father’s ability to be responsible for the care of his children. If the father, however 
relinquishes this responsibility then the patriarchal system fails and that affects the most 
vulnerable family members—the children. 

In Christian households the role of the father was multi-facetted. The 


husband/father is the family priest and thus assigned to lead its members in 
spiritual growth and dedication .... Scripture also models the father as the 


“ Lawrence H. Fuchs, Beyond Patriarchy: Jewish Fathers and Families, (Hanover, HN: Brandeis, 
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provider of the family’s daily bread... . The Christian husband . . . takes pride in 
being the defender of his wife and offspring ... . While child rearing is chiefly the 
mother’s responsibility, the father’s participation in this function is emphasized in 
Scripture [and]... . The Bible [re|presents the husband as lover and friend as 
prominent in the marriage relation .... 


When referring to the Jewish household, Raoul Dederen was suggesting that when 


a husband/father has a nurturing and spiritual character, he can positively impact the 


stability of the home. A male’s role as a spiritual leader was an important cultural role. 


[The] study of the Torah itself became a way of life, and learning became the 
hallmark of the most pious men... . The male bonding system of Torah study, 
including the Talmud, provided an extraordinary mechanism for enforcing the 
Torah’s prescriptions for the ideal husband and father.’ 


Thus, it appears that in the Jewish culture, the ideal husband and father was taught from 


the Torah and the Talmud concerning the role the husband/father was assigned, which 


was the spiritual leader in his household. 


As a Jewish spiritual leader, the husband/father was the teacher and disciplinarian 


of his sons. 


Over the past two thousand years, Christian churches frequently have been 
crowded by women, often praying for their absent husbands and sons, while 
Jewish synagogues were crowded with adult males, reminding themselves and 
each other of God’s commandments, including those that prescribe certain kind of 
father and husband. Jewish fathers were to be deeply involved in the teaching of 
their sons.” 


This statement paints a dim picture of the state and reality of today’s society in regards to 


the Christian church. Fathers are absent by the droves and their sons are not far behind. 


Lawrence Fuchs seems to be suggesting that when fathers are absent from their children 
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and especially their sons, it results in the loss of spirituality, guidance and patriarchal 
continuity. 

Another effect concerning a father’s role from a Jewish perspective was that the 
father was responsible for maintaining the cultural heritage of their ancestors. 

“Biological fathers, not priests or shamans or rabbis, bore the responsibility for the 
transmission of Jewish culture. It was the father’s job to renew the living covenant with 
God through his children, especially his sons.””° In other words, it was the father’s 
responsibility to disseminate Jewish customs to his posterity by passing on the faith of his 
forefathers. This also meant that a father was responsible to teach his child/children how 
to care for their parents. “. .. Respect, obedience, [honor], and fear were owed to the 
parents.” 

The effect of an absent father has dire consequences when it comes to moral and 
values a father should teach to his offspring. When these are not taught then the children 
lose a sense of filial respect for their parent. 

Another duty which children owe their parents is that of courtesy .. . courtesy 1s a 

proof of filial piety and expresses not only the awe that children should feel for 

those who remind them of their reverend parents but also respect for those who 
have attained the old age to which the children themselves aspire.*® 
Thus, the role and responsibility of a father has major implications on the household and 
when he is absent, it causes a blurring of duties and responsibilities and family roles fall 


by the wayside. 


Just as men and women must not break loose from roles assigned them by 
“nature” so, too, must children remain beholden to their parents even after they 
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themselves have reached adulthood. What distinguishes the parent-child hierarchy 
from male-female hierarchy, however, is the fact that individuals can experience 
both sides of the relationship, as the children of their parents and the parent of 
their children.” 


Children are valuable members of the family and they have a dual role and 
responsibility. First, children were to continue the socioeconomic venture of their parents. 
Second, children were to care for their aging parents. But, if the father is absent from the 
home, it affects the socioeconomic venture of the home and especially the care of the 
elderly or grandparents. 

A significant aspect of the effect of an absent father had to do with parent/child 
and child/parent relationships as they pertained to the legal and moral standards they owe 
each other. 

Parents should know and exercise their legal and moral rights. Commonly 

accepted among these are the rights to custody of their children, the right to 

determine the religious education of their children, the right to discipline their 

children, and the right to the services of their children who are minors.”° 
Thus, a father and mother were both responsible for the nurture, guidance and discipline 
of their children. Parents possessed the legal and moral right to manage and supervise 
their children. The legal and moral authority that the parents have over their children is 
also one that children have over their parents. “. . . Children also have rights. They have a 
right to their parents’ companionship, a right to their physical support, a right to their 
proper example, a right to their unselfish love... .”°’ 


The effect of an absent father boils down to abandonment that robs his offspring 


of his physical, emotional and supportive presence. It also reveals that the father has 
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denied his offspring the right for them to be loved by him; which is a form of neglect. 
The author’s focus will now shift to the role of fathers during slavery. 

A cursory view of religion, slavery and the family gives a historical perspective 
that seems to suggest that religion and slavery were juxtaposed. According to Shaye 
Cohen, “In the end, the decisive factors for the structures of slavery were not those of 
religion or ethnicity but geographical and socio-economic position.””” It appears that due 
to economic reason, religion was used to support the slave trade. The American Slave 
Trade is an historical account that reveals how religion played and important, yet 
oppressive role for generations by using the religion to justify slavery. 

The way the American slavery system capitalized on the slave trade was by using 
certain biblical texts to bolster their stance. “Noah’s curse is on Canaan, not his father 
Ham, because of the ethnographic import of the story.”°’ This statement reveals that the 
correct interpretation of the text did not apply to the Black Africans or the Negro race. 
This often misquoted, misunderstood and misinterpreted text was taken out of context to 
support the exploitation of a Black Africans and used to validate White superiority over 
Black Africans who were believed to be inferior. “Though Ham is not cursed and race is 
never mentioned in the text, it is this section of Genesis 9 that became one of the most 


persistent ideological and theological defenses for African slavery and segregation.”” 


> Cohen, 129. 
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This reveals that religion had a negative impact on African people who were believed to 
be cursed as slaves throughout their life time. 

A Jewish historian by the name of Flavius Josephus, stated, “. . . But for Ham, he 
did not curse him, by reason of his nearness in blood, but cursed his posterity: and when 
the rest of them escaped the accurse, God inflicted it on the children of Canaan.”°> The 
curse of Noah upon Ham and his enslavement is a misnomer. According to David 
Whitford, “Josephus is very clear in this text. Ham is not cursed, the children of Canaan 
are, and neither blackness nor Africans are mentioned.”*° A Christian theologian named 
John Chrysostom, (c. 349-407 CE), also believed that Ham was not cursed, but rather his 
son Canaan’s descendants were the ones who Noah cursed. According to Chrysostom, 
“_.. Because of Ham’s incontinence, ‘his son Canaan received the curse.’ ”°’ The 
misquoting of Noah’s curse on Ham has led to an egregious misunderstanding of the 
Hebrew text. 

During medieval times, St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan and father of the church 
gave further detail into the origin of slavery. According to St. Ambrose (also known as 
Ambroisaster), “Slavery is temporary for those who believe and trust in Christ.... But 
sin brings to pass servitude, just as Noah’s son Cham’s (another name for Ham) 
sinfulness and imprudent behavior was the cause of servitude.”°® Ambrose seems to be 


suggesting that slavery was a form of servitude. The Greek word for slave is doulos; and 


»* Flavius Josephus, The Works of Flavius Josephus, trans. By William Whitston (Auburn, AL and 
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it is the same word used for slave or servant. It appears that there was a connection 


between servitude and slavery. 
... While individuals might fall into slavery because of adversity (as in the case 
of Joseph who was sold into slavery by his brothers), slavery has its origin in 
sin.... This servitude is, however, penal and is appointed by that law, [where] 
there would have been nothing to restrain [this act of] penal servitude.” 
Augustine seems to suggest that slavery serves as a form of punishment to law offenders. 
According to David Whitford, Augustine believed that “slavery is beneficial to both the 
society and the slave. The society benefits through the regulation of the slave’s 
sinfulness.””” The author does not agree with the previous statement as per Augustine. 
The word slave or slavery had different connotations throughout history. 
According to Webster’s Encyclopedic Unabridged Dictionary, slavery is defined as 
“... The keeping of slaves as a practice [by some] institutions, [it was considered] a state 


of subjection . . . toil; [and] drudgery.”*! In Greco-Roman and Jewish antiquity, having 


slaves in the family was a norm. 


Jews both had slaves and freepersons and were slaves and freepersons. Slavery 
among Jews of the Greco-Roman period did not differ from the slave structures of 
those people among whom Jews lived. The relevant factor for slave structures and 
the existence of slavery itself were geographical and socio-economic and had 
little if anything to do with ethnicity or religion. 


It appears that in antiquity, having slaves in the family had more to do with geographical 


location and economics than with the race or the person’s ethnicity. 


* Augustine, City of God, Book XIX: 15; NPNF 1, 2:411. 
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The practice of buying and owning slaves was a way of life. 


Slavery is not just [about] owning human beings as property (chattel), the 
equivalent of forced labor, the denial of civil rights, or the loss of freedom. Its 
distinctiveness lies in the permanent and violent domination of persons alienated 
from birth who live in a general state of dishonor.” 


Sakenfeld depicts how individuals and even families can lose their human dignity as 
slaves. The acquiring of slaves to serve in Jewish and Christian households appears to 
have been a cultural practice. During this period, slavery was a form of denationalization 


of those who were enslaved. 


Since slave status totally obliterates the slave’s prior identity, the circumcised 
non-Jewish (male) slave of a Jewish master, one he is manumitted, can be 
considered a member of the Israelite community ... . Therefore one may assume 
that enslavement had a “homogenizing effect,” it blotted out differences in origin, 
ethnicity, culture, and religion.” 


The homogenization of slaves no doubt caused suffering, alienation, 
marginalization separation from the slave’s nuclear family. It seems that Romans 
practiced this form of enslavement and as per Catherine Hezner, “Originally Jewish 
slaves who were brought to Rome and employed in Roman households were invariably 
exposed to non-Jewish way of life.”®° This was also true of Christian families. 


If their owners were Christians, they will have tried to convert their slaves to 
Christianity and to baptize them. Originally pagan owners who decided to convert 
to Christianity usually converted their entire households, including their slaves. 
Similarly, non-Jewish slaves who were owned by Jewish masters will have been 
circumcised (and immersed) for purity reasons and made to participate in the 
family’s Jewish way of life. © 


°? Katharine Doob Sakenfeld, Ed. The New Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible. (Nashville, TN: 
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It appears that both Jews and Christians had deep religious convictions and may have 
used slaves as indentured servants to fulfill household and socio-economic needs. Thus, 
religion and slavery were culturally practiced and according to history, it benefitted the 
slaves and their owners; if the slave was not abused. 

The biblical text also reveals that Jews and Christians considered themselves to be 
slaves or servants of God. “The usage of the slave-master imagery [or metaphor] for 
Israel’s relationship with God is related to God’s redemption of the Israelites from 
Egypt.’ According Catherine Hezner, “. . . even those who [were] free in the secular 
sense of the word are ‘slaves of Christ.’ ’°* Reformed church fathers also shared their 
views on the Curse of Canaan. 

... For Luther Ham’s laughter at his father’s nakedness is a serious offense 

indicating that Ham ‘regard[s] himself as more righteous, holier, and more pious 

than his father.’ . . . Because Ham had such contempt for his father, God ‘hates 

Ham with the utmost hatred.’ ... Calvin echoes Luther (and Clement and 

Josephus) in noting that ‘by reproachfully laughing at his father, [Ham] betrays 

his own depraved and malignant disposition.’ Ham’s chastisement reveals God’s 

attitude towards the ‘impious contempt of the parents, since it perverts the sacred 
order of nature . . . Noah, for his part acted ‘in a base and shameful manner,’ 
shamefully lying prostrated on the ground.’™ 
It appears that the church father agreed that Ham’s infraction was reprehensible. While 
Calvin believes that Noah was also culpable for his sin of drunkenness. The focus will 
now shift to the influence of slavery in America. 


The American Slavery System was a tragedy in the history of this country and in 


the history of humanity. According to Barnett Hollander, 
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[In] 1442 or 1503 Portuguese introduced slavery into America. [In] 1619 a Dutch 
ship sold a cargo of 20 slaves to planters to Jamestown, VA. This began slavery in 
the British America and from 1650-1670 judicial decisions and legislation in the 
tobacco provinces establishes slavery [and from] 1690-1708 import of slaves into 
Virginia had mounted sharply; by the later date Virginia had 1,200 [slaves].’° 
The exploitation of slaves in the colonies was for socio-economic reasons and it caused a 
tremendous upheaval. American slavery resembled that of Rome. 

The ‘Roman Slave’ was an important figure in the history of Rome and the 

Roman Empire. Because, in Roman law, birth of a slave generated another slave, 

the institution of slavery served to perpetuate itself. The United States found the 

theory advantageous and adopted slavery in the early period.” 

The American slavery system not only enslaved Africans, it also stripped Negroes 
from their identity and family roots. Slavery became not only an imputed curse on slaves, 
but it also became a curse to the slave owners since it perpetuated a system of inhumanity 
and injustice. The presumed curse on Ham played a significant role in the enslavement of 
dark-skinned people (Africans). The misinterpretation of Genesis 9 was used to justify 
the slave trade in America. Slavery was a racist institution that disenfranchised a race of 
people by separating them from their families throughout the world. 

Thus, only the growth of the slave trade and the increasing reliance on sub-Sahara 

Africa as a source for slaves did the curse’s role as a justification for racial slavery 

eclipse its function as a scriptural explanation of either ‘blackness’ in particular or 

servitude in general.” 

The prejudicial misunderstanding of Genesis 9 opened the floodgates of a system 


of racial discrimination against Africans that took centuries to abolish. Owning slaves 


was an economically profitable business to its owners, but for the slave it was hell on 
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earth. From a political perspective and due in part to the lucrative business of slavery, no 


laws were enacted to protect the slave. 
The agencies of political and social order were committed to its support to an 
extent that rendered it difficult to find a practical way for its extinction... . There 
was no state free from the taint of slavery, and the feeling that it was injurious to 
society was in no sense dependent upon sectional lines.” 
The evil of slavery no doubt caused an atmosphere of hatred towards the enslaved 
and brought discord to civilized minds who witness the discrimination of Negroes. 
The separation of slaves from their families was further monitored by not allowing slaves 
to meet together. While on the plantations, slaveholders needed to be safe from the slaves. 
The laws prohibited the assembly of slaves in numbers exceeding five, except on 
their owner’s premises, under pretense of any religious service, and prohibited 
any Negro from preaching unless five slaveholders were present.’ 
Keeping slaves apart from each other was a ploy to avoid any form of organized revolt by 
the slaves. This also meant that it was difficult for African families to co-exist as a 
nuclear family because fathers were systematically separated from their children. Thus, it 
appears that the effect of an absent father appears to have its conspiracy roots built into 
the slavery system in America. 
The decision to keep slaves separate from gathering in groups—especially fathers 
from their families, in some way may have contributed to the dysfunction that existed in 


the African family during slavery. Fathers being separated from their children and the 


child’s mother, began to slowly build in African fathers a sense irresponsibility and lack 
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of accountability for their offspring. During slavery, it is a known fact that father rarely 
had the opportunity to father their offspring. 

A slave child’s legal status followed its mother’s status, and slave owners rarely 

recorded the slave father’s names in plantation birth registers .. . . A slave taboo 

of unknown origins and meaning may account for this pattern. But it also is 
possible that children were named for fathers because fathers were more likely to 
be separated from their children than mothers.” 
Thus, it appears that the separation of father’s from their children caused a splintering or 
systematized separation of the African slave family at the hand of their slave owners. 

The separation of fathers from their children in some way contributed to the trend 
in the African-American family where fathers are often the missing parent. This is also 
true in other racial groups. So, from this historical context, the effect of an absent father 
from an African-American perspective appears to have its roots in the American Slavery 
System. Furthermore, the disintegration of African-slave families was an intentional 
decision by slaveholders to create disunity for Negro slaves. According to Hebert Gutman, 
“, .. American slavery destroyed household gods and dissolved [or prohibited] the bonds 
of sympathy and affection between men and women of the same blood and household.”’® 
Separated from their native land and deposited on a foreign land by their slave traders, 
slaves still tried to maintain some form of family togetherness in the midst of despair. 


Needless to say that a slave did not have rights in America; they were considered to be 


property or better yet—less than human. 
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There is no doubt that the effect of an absent father in today’s African-American 
society was a systematic dismantling of African families. Slaves were seen as an 
economic pawn for social and economic gain not as human beings. 


In a slaveholding State, the greatest evidence of wealth in the planter is the 
number of his slaves. The most desirable property for a remunerative income is 
slaves. The best property to leave to his children, and from which they will part 
with greatest reluctance is slaves.’ 


Thomas Cobb further states, “In 1850, a more stringent and effectual statute was 
passed constituting federal officers for the execution of its provisions . . . as we come to 
examine the master’s right to the slaves as property .. .”’* It is interesting to note that the 
biblical writers were against the abuse of slaves because it was consistent with their 


biblical teachings and practice. 


In the exploitation of American Indians and Black Africans, one aspect which 
interested us is the involvement of theological reflection, which on the one hand 
stood up to cry for injustice and on the other became entangled in the justification 
and legitimation of the system of slave labor as an acceptable means of 
evangelizing Indians and Africans. Was there an awareness that what was at stake 
in this issue was not just the credibility of the gospel, but the very concept of God, 
a God of life, defender of the poor and humble, or a God allied with the powerful 
in the authoritarianism and exploitation?” 


The American slavery system was a crime against humanity. It disenfranchised 
fathers and husbands from their wives and from their children. Slavery was a systemic 
abuse and exploitation to those enslaved. 


[Slavery] often perceived as an archaic form of exploitation (or even over — 
exploitation) of human beings by human beings, the phenomenon has proved 
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susceptible to trivialization when it is mentioned only by its effects the social 

degradation of the individual, racism, economic profitability, and so on... .°° 
The American slave trade was an exploitation and domination of one race over another. 
This conspiracy destroyed a sense of self-worth in the slaves including robbing them of 
their dignity, respect and self-esteem. The dreaded onslaught upon the African-American 


slave and his family left an indelible impression upon the family before and after the 
abolition of slavery. 

As previously mentioned, owning slaves was a cultural practice for Romans, Jews 
and Christians in antiquity, but it was not based on the abuse, exploitation and inhumane 


treatment of slaves. 


Among [John] Wesley’s General Rules, prepared in 1739, [this] was a rule 
forbidding ‘the buying or selling of the bodies and souls of men, women, or their 
children with an intention to enslave them.’ And in 1772 he denounced the slave 
trade as ‘the sum of all villainies.’®’ 


John Wesley was against the enslavement of humans; even if it was not abusive. 


A crisis developed in 1844 when a bishop of the Methodist Church, the Reverend 
James Andrew, was found to be a slaveholder . . . the Methodist Episcopal Church 
split into what amounted to the Northern and Southern branches —the former 
condemning slavery, the latter citing Scripture to support it.® 


The sociological pressure and economic benefits of slavery influenced many 
Christians. History also reveals that Baptists also divided North and South over slavery. 


American Presbyterians followed a similar route . . . colonial Presbyterians 
viewed slavery as permitted by God and tended to accept the customs of the areas 
in which they settled. As slaveholders became more economically significant, the 
battle lines between the North and the South were clearly drawn . . . some 
Southerners were viciously opposed to slavery . .. . This schism was sealed by the 
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coming of the Civil War, as the Northern and Southern Presbyterians went their 
separate ways.”® 


The Civil War was in many ways about slavery; those who were for it and those 
who were against it. Slaves, on the other hand were trapped in a system that exploited 
their humanity, freedom; and it was one issue that tore their families’ apart. America was 
torn apart by the seams by the Civil War and society was split concerning the fate of the 
slave. 

The horror of the Civil War took the life of both the free White man and some of 
the Black African slaves who were allowed to fight in the war. On January 1, 1863 
President Abraham Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. “. .. Declaring that 
‘all persons held as slaves within said designated States are, and henceforward shall be, 
free’ and adding that the government and its armed forces ‘will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of said persons.’ ”®’ However, even though slaves were free, they did not 
have economic means to support themselves. Now, freed slaves and their families had 
another battle to fight for their survival. The Reconstruction was a way to mend moral 
wrongs and recreate a new morality. 

A period of Reconstruction was needed in America. “[There were] foes of racial 
equality [who] launched a campaign of terror that overthrew Reconstruction in the 1870s 
and still later imposed the system of Jim Crow segregation.” David Blight then quoted 


W. E. B. Du Bois, who said, “The slave went free; stood a brief moment in the sun; then 
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moved back again towards slavery.”*° Needleless to say that for the freed slaves, 
sharecropping was a form of economic liberation and survival, but it was a different type 
of slavery. The slave could not own the land that he or she tilled. 

Sharecropping husbands and wives retained a minimal amount of control over 
their own productive energies and those of their children on both a daily and seasonal 
basis . . . it was a process by which black people ceased to labor for their masters and 
sought instead to provide for one another. *’ 

The nineteenth and twentieth century revealed the political, economic and social 
prejudice that afflicted the African-American family. According to Jacqueline Jones, 

“... The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 1965 was legislation designed to integrate the paid 
workplace and to protect the voting rights of blacks.”**® Black African-American men had 
difficulty finding and keeping good paying jobs. This seems to be a contributing factor 
why some fathers were absent from the home due to a lack of jobs to support their 
children. So, in a sense, leaving his wife and children was their alternative. 

Because of the low job status of black men, even middle-class families remained 

just a paycheck away from financial disaster . . . black and white women’s work 


reflected trends in their marital status . . . Black households headed by a woman 
erew at an alarming rate. . .°” 
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This dilemma according to Jacqueline Jones led to, “. . . The rise in husband-absent 
households resulted from the increase in black male unemployment rates in the 1960 and 
1970s... .””° This trend has continued in the twentieth and the twenty first century. 
Finally, pastoral care and counseling can play a pivotal role in assisting absent 
fathers to reconnect with their child or children. Helping fathers to bridge the gap created 
by societal injustices, neglect or abandonment, could make a difference by mentoring 
fathers to become responsible and accountable nurtures of their offspring. This societal 
dilemma can be curtailed and healing can come to fathers and their families social 
systems are put in place to correct the emotional pain and suffering caused by the effect 
of an absent father. Therefore, it is incumbent upon pastoral caregivers to be aware of this 
dynamic within their communities and become social activist that can change the tide of 
absentee fathers. Thus, by empowering fathers to be responsible and accountable to their 
children is a part of the Social Gospel that believes in supporting, encouraging and 
building up the society by helping the most vulnerable members of society—our children. 
This research reveals that religion, politics and social economics played a role in 
the effect of an absent father. The nineteenth and twentieth century slave trade found its 
justification in religion. However, through abolitionists, the emancipation of slaves 
became a reality. Civil Rights legislation brought about moral consciousness. Slavery 
needed a political and a religious response for justice. Civil Rights paved the way to 
mend a broken country by the restoration of human dignity and respect for African- 
Americans and minorities. Pastoral care and counseling can help restore the effect of an 


absent father by empowerment and by providing emotional and spiritual support. 
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Theological Foundation 

This theological foundation will focus on the effect of absent men, husbands and 
fathers from family life and God’s plan for rescuing this segment of the population. 

As per James Cone, “Theology is essentially a religion of liberation.””! Thus, the 
author is using four theological precepts or doctrines that are critical for the rescue of 
men, husbands and fathers that have been absent from the home: (1) theism 
(2) redemption (3) restoration/transformation and (4) reconciliation. It is through this 
theological matrix that the author is suggesting is a process God uses to address absentee 
men, husbands and fathers from religious and social perspectives. The Social Gospel, 
Liberation Theology and Black Theology will serve as a frame of reference to flesh out 
this research. Although the effect of an absent father is a social crisis, it does, impact the 
church and therefore a theological response is needed to resolve this dilemma. 

It is through the praxis of pastoral care and counseling that victims and 
perpetrators of absentee fathers can receive the emotional and spiritual care they need. 
According to the biblical narrative recorded in Genesis, “In beginning, God created the 
heavens and the earth .. . Then God said, let us make humankind in our image, according 
to our likeness . . .” (Genesis 1:1; 1:26). Not only did God create humankind, he also 
provided for their salvation after the fall. Nowhere in scripture is there a hint that God 
was ever absent from the world or his created beings. The word theism is a theological 
term that defines God as being present with the world and with human beings. “The God 


of theism created the world in the beginning and continues to act within the world 
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through providence and governance, through incarnation and redemption, through grace 
and inspiration. Theism affirms both the immanence and transcendence of God.””” 

For the purpose of this research, the author will be addressing God the Creator 
from a masculine perspective and by utilizing the name Father. This is not to say that our 
Creator God does not have a feminine side. On the contrary, God has both male and 
female qualities, but God should not be restricted by gender. However, the author will use 
the name Father to describe from a masculine perspective the comparison between the 
author’s heavenly Father and his earthly biological father. Since “God is spirit” (John 
4:24), the terminology of masculinity and femininity is not an attempt to diminish God’s 
otherness. So, because he is God, God has the ability to connect with humanity in any 
form that he chooses. 

God manifested himself in the flesh through Jesus Christ and from that male 
perspective; the author is viewing the effect of an absent father through masculine lenses 
while at times acknowledging the feminine perspective. According to Stanley Grentz, 

“. ... God is [an] immanent and transcendent God; he is the reality who is present and 
active within the world process.””° Thus, God’s immanence means “God is present in the 
creation and dwells in the hearts of the creatures.””* God’s immanence expresses his 


desire not be an absent God. The immanence of God but it also “. . . affirms that God is 
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both transcendent and immanent. Classical theists stress the transcendence of God, and 
interpret immanence as within the horizon of absolute transcendence.”” 

The presence of God in the universe is a reference to one of God’s attributes as 
the God that is Omni-present. Stanley Grentz goes on to say, 

The traditional understanding of ‘Omni-presence’ declares that is God near or 

presents to all things .... [And] that all things are present to God in themselves, 

whether they are past, present or our future. As the definition indicates, our 

affirmation of God’s omnipresence is closely connected to our declaration that 

God is eternal.”° 

The absence of men in the lives of their families can be attributed to their fallen 
nature, which is a drastic contrast as compared to God’s presence in the life of human 
beings. The physical presence of God was manifested in Jesus Christ—his Son who is the 
personification of God the Father. “... And they named him Emmanuel, which means, 
God with us” (Matthew. 1:23); “And the Word became flesh and lived among us, and we 
beheld his glory, the glory of a father’s only son, full of grace and truth” (John 1:14). The 
innate parental love of God is what drives him to be responsible and accountable for his 
creation. In their un-fallen state, God gave the first human beings the care of the earth and 
their offspring. “...And God said, be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue 
it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air and over every 
living thing that moves upon the earth” (Genesis 1:28). 

According to scripture, God wanted Adam and Eve to “be fruitful and multiply” 


and with it comes the responsibility of parenting, which requires them to be present with 


their children. The text could also be suggesting that just like God was present with his 
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created beings, he wanted Adam and Eve to be present with the world he created; this 
includes being especially present with their children. “The implication of this concept in 
God’s speech is that humans are appointed to rule the earth and its creatures.””’ How can 
a man or a woman have dominion over what God entrusted to them, if they are absent 
themselves from their responsibilities? As God rules the universe he has given this 
authority to human beings. Thus by implication, human beings were to be present and 
accounted for in caring for earth and their offspring. 

God’s presence in the world is what theologians call Theism. It is defined as 
God’s unwavering presence in creation, but Deism defines God as being absence from 
creation. “[When] we can think of God as separated from and uninvolved in the world— 
which is deism. We can think of God as separated from the world yet involved in it— 
which is theism.””® God is indeed an ever-present God. As the Creator of the universe, 
God assigned human beings different roles. For the context of this theological research, 
the earthly name for father is defined as, “A male parent . . . the founder of a race, family 
or line; [a] progenitor. A man who exercises parental care over other persons; [who is a] 
parental protector and provider . . .””’ 

When a male or female parent is absent from their parental role, it becomes an 
irresponsible act that is foreign to God who cares supremely for humanity. A father’s 
abandonment of his child or family reveals a spirit that God the Creator does not possess. 


God has never neglected or abandoned his creation; “If my father and mother forsake me, 
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the Lord will take me up” (Psalm 27:10). Human beings are fallible and may be absent 
from their parental responsibilities; however, neglect of their duty will not excuse them 
from God’s assigned role; as in the case of absent fathers. God’s immanence as the 
Father and Creator is what impels God to exercise his omnipresence to be with his 
created beings. “The omnipresence of God means that there is no place from which God 
is absent, although God may vary the degree of the divine presence in any place.”!”° 
When earthly parents are absent from their children, God is present through other human 
instrumentalities. We are never alone regardless of the circumstances. 

God’s salvific act of redemption is God’s way of saving and reinstating men in 
their role as responsible and accountable caregivers. “The simplest meaning of the word 
redeem is ‘to buy back.’ Redeem can also mean to ransom, rescue or liberate.” '°! The 
redemption of humanity is made possible by God through Jesus; “For the Son of Man 
came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for many” (Mark 10:45). 
Thus, God’s redeeming love is available for men that have been absent in their parental 
duties. When they are willing to be reformed they can be reconnected to their families. 

“Redemption is a transition between God, the Son, and the believing community, 
entailing forgiveness for sin and power to liberate humans from the propensity of sin.” 
Being an absentee father is sinful because it is a form of neglect and abandonment. 

“. . . [He] Redeemed those who are under the law, so that we might receive adoption as 
children” (Galatians 4:5). The redeeming act of God demonstrates God’s ability to buy 


back lost humanity from the penalty of sin, the consequence of sin “For the wages of sin 
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is death, but the gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Romans 6:23). A 
father’s redemption and regeneration is found when Christ gives the Holy Spirit 
permission to transform his life. In the words of the Negro Spiritual: 


“What can wash away my sins? Nothing, but the blood of Jesus. 
What can make me whole again? Nothing but the blood of Jesus.” 


God saved fallen humanity through his Son Jesus Christ. “. .. God is our Father 
not simply as our creator but because, through the Son, we have been adopted as children 
of God by his grace.” This adoption motif speaks of God’s grace as a process whereby 
humanity can experience salvation. “Paul likens spiritual regeneration to an adoption by 
which God becomes our spiritual Father.”’’’ God is never absent from his creation 
because his love and grace cannot be separated from who he is. Consequently, an earthly 
father absent from his children could not provide for them or protect them. Thus, those 
who choose to be saved by grace God’s grace, “He destined [them] for adoption as his 
children through Jesus Christ, according to the good pleasure of his will” (Ephesians 1:5). 

Despite of the sinfulness of human beings and even though they are under the law, 
God adopted them through his Son; thus making himself present with humanity. 

But when the fullness of time had come, God sent his Son, born of a woman, born 

under the law, in order to redeem those who were under the law, so that we might 

receive adoption as children. And because you are children, God sent the Spirit of 

his Son into our hearts, crying ‘Abba! Father! (Galatians 4:4-6). 

God made provision for the fallen race being thus making himself present with his 


creation because his love for humanity and predestined them to be saved. “The apostle 


Paul cited as the basis for of predestination God’s purpose to glorify those who belong to 
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Christ, that is, who are in Christ and therefore are elect.”’”” Absentee fathers who are 


willing can be adopted sons of God. 

As they accept the love of God, they can experience regeneration that can assist 
them in becoming responsible fathers. It is through justification that God imputes upon 
humanity the transforming and reforming nature of Christ. 

The Work of Christ for us and the work of Christ in us are fused. In the Reformed 

tradition, regeneration is the instantaneous and irresistible transformation of 

sinners from the fallen state, in which they are incapable of repentance, faith, and 

good works, to a new life where repentance, faith and good works are natural.'” 
It goes without saying that through the transcendent act of God absent fathers and their 
child or children can be adopted and regenerated in the family of God. When absent 
fathers are willing to submit to God’s redeeming love they can “. .. Have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus, Regeneration, which literally means ‘rebirth,’ is the 
act of grace by which the Holy Spirit makes the living Christ present to the sinner in 
faith.”*°° 

Regeneration is God’s way of correcting immorality. A father and mother who 
absent themselves from their role and responsibility as parents can be seen as neglectful 
because caring for their children is a moral responsibility. It is for this reason that “The 
new birth is the gate or the beginning of sanctification . . . Sanctification is the goal of the 


Christian life.”'°’ Regeneration is God’s method of reforming the human family. Until 


this process is completed, “. . . [God is] the helper of the fatherless” (Psalm 10:14, King 
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James Version). The psalmist further states, “. .. You will strengthen their heart, you will 
incline your ear to do justice for the orphan and the oppressed, so that those from the 
earth may strike terror no more” (Psalm 10:17, 18). God the Father did not destroy or 
abandon humanity after the fall, but rather he made provisions to adopt his fallen children. 
The work of adoption as sons and daughters of God is through his Son Jesus Christ and 
regeneration is the Holy Spirit. 

According to Jason E. Vickers, “The church is a place of incorporation into the 
Holy Trinitarian life of God. In and through the sacrificial life of the church, the Holy 
Spirit unites the church’s members with Jesus Christ, in Him with God the Father.”!°° 
Therefore, it is a connection to Christ and the church that men come to experience 
regeneration. “The Spirit of God is the one who calls absentee men, husbands and fathers 
to salvation (John. 3:16). 

“The effect of this call is regeneration, which is wholly the work of the Holy 
Spirit.”’”’ This act of regeneration speaks of God’s unconditional love for his wayward 
children. “Behold what manner of love the Father has bestowed upon us that we should 
be called the sons [and daughters] of God” (1 John 3:1). God’s love for his children is 
real and it this type of love that earthly fathers should have for their children. God the 
Father proclaimed, “. . . I have become a father to Israel” (Jeremiah. 31:9). 

Although literal Israel was God’s chosen people, it is through Jesus Christ, that 
even the Gentiles can be called children of God. “Jesus . . . Enjoyed the kind of intimacy 


with God that a child would have with a loving parent .. . As Jesus was a child of God, so 
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also are his followers.”"'° Any earthly father who sees himself as being “created in the 
image and likeness of God,” (Genesis 1:26), should recognize the great honor his Creator 
has placed on him. This love was again demonstrated at Calvary and it expresses God’s 
closeness and love for his Son and his earthly children. As a “Father of orphans and the 
protector of widows is God in his holy habitation” (Psalm 68:5). Sin has separated 
humanity from Father God “. . . But, to all who received him, who believe in his name, he 
gave power to become, children of God” (John 1:12). 

Reconciliation is an act of God that reunites fallen humanity back to God. It was 
Jesus who “Has rescued us from the power of darkness and transferred us into the 
kingdom of his beloved Son, in whom we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins” 
(Colossians 1:13, 14). It is this proactive love of God that prepares the way for the 
reconciliation of humankind. “The idea that Jesus’ death serves as the covering for human 
sin leads naturally to an additional theme, which is especially evident in Pauline literature. 
Christ has become our reconciliation.” "'' The significance of Jesus’ reconciling act 
bridges the gap for human beings and especially absent fathers that clears the way for 
them to first experience God’s redemption power and second, to experience reconciling 
power . “For if, when we were God’s enemies, we were reconciled to him through the 
death of his Son, how much more, having been reconciled, shall we be saved through his 
life” (Rom. 5:10). 

The presence, redemption and his reconciliation of God on behalf of humanity 


would not be complete without restoration. 
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The basic sense of the word restoration implies return to a state that had once 
existed but had been lost . . . three primary restorations can be found in the 
biblical text: 1) restoring the captive Jews to their land after exile; 2) restoring the 
kingdom of Israel; and 3) restoring cosmic conditions to their primal state before 
the sin of Adam and Eve.'”” 
There is no doubt that God’s plan of salvation would be incomplete without restoration. 
When God is allowed to restore his image and likeness in men, husbands and fathers that 
were absent from the home, they can rightly reassume their role as priests, providers and 
protectors of the home. It is in this regard that fathers can experience the full restoration 
power of God the Father. The restoration process “. . . [It] is accomplished by identifying 
with Christ, both in his suffering and in the promise of restoration and justice. 

By maintaining their allegiance to the living God; [human beings] have a living 
hope certified by the resurrection of Jesus to life.”’!? In other words, the reconciliation of 
human beings to God is the plan of salvation and without it everything else pales in 
comparison. According to Bryan P. Stone, “Christian salvation is ecclesial in that its very 
shape in the world is a participation in Christ through the worship, shared practices, 
disciplines, loyalties, and social pattern of his body, the church.”’’ In other words, men 
can experience all of the above, if they choose to connect to the church and by so doing 
begin the process of restoration. 


Another vital component of empowering fathers is found in Liberation Theology. 


Liberation Theology from a biblical perspective can be seen this Christological text: 
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The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news 

to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of 

sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s 

favor. (Luke 4:18, 19). 
Liberation Theology therefore is a praxis that empowers the poor and oppressed members 
of society. Conversely, “. . . It is [a] reflection on Christian life amid struggles for 
freedom of liberation, for the full humanity of all persons, and for the transformation of 
human persons and societies as manifestations of and in expectation of the reign of 
Go d 9115 

Liberation Theology is a process that leads subjugated people from the oppression 
of sin and from social systems by pointing them to God’s ideal for humanity. By the same 
token, “Taking seriously the New Testament Jesus, Black Theology believes that the 
historical kernel is the manifestation of Jesus as the Oppressed One whose earthly 
existence was bound up with the oppressed of the land.”!!° Liberation Theology has a 
two-fold paradigm. First it is religious and second, it is sociopolitical. Since God 
identifies himself with the plight of the oppressed. 

African American and other liberation theologians from all over the world have 

emphasized inherent human dignity and its diminishment through structures and 

systems of oppression, degradation, and marginalization. They argue that the 

struggle against oppression and for liberation is religious as well as 

sociopolitical.’ 

In our society, some absentee fathers do suffer from institutional oppression that is 


geared to keep them in a cycle of poverty. This kind of discrimination can be seen in a 


lack of resources such as proper education and job training that can assist struggling 
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fathers to provide for their children. “A man’s work is not only the price he pays for the 
right to fill his stomach. In his work he expresses himself.”''* Thus, a man’s dignity in 
work whether he is black or white makes no sense. There is dignity in work because it 
should give him satisfaction and it enables him to provide for his family. 

According to scripture, “Six days you shall labor and do all your work; [and]... . 
If anyone is willing not work, let him not eat . . .” (Exodus 20:9; 2 Thessalonians: 3:10). 
If, however, a father cannot find a job, he can feel less than a man. This situation can 
directly or indirectly cause him to be a delinquent father; and it may give him an excuse 
to be absent from his children due to the shame of not being able to provide for his family. 
While many fathers just do not care, others that find themselves in this condition are 
frustrated because they are not present and available to nurture, guide and discipline their 
family. 

Liberation Theology can emancipate and empower an absent father whether he 
knows God or not; and it can raise him above the discriminating praxis of society by 
giving him a spirit of optimism. Thus, through God’s grace, this paradigm can be the 
basis of such hope. 

Regenerating grace liberates, motivates, and empowers the believer and the 

church to seek justice for everyone, especially the dispossessed whom Jesus 

privileged in the coming reign of God, to serve the well-being of all creatures 
great and small, to engage the powers by turning upside down the structures of 


Caesar’s kingdom so we can live within the reign of God as preached, taught, and 
enacted by Jesus.”””” 
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Fathers who have been absent from their children may be struggling from a loss 
of their paternal dignity due to oppression. “This struggle for ‘full humanity’ both 
demonstrates and restores human dignity, not only for the oppressed but also for the 
oppressor, whose humanity diminished by participation in and collusion with 
domination.”’”° Hopefully, through regeneration they can be empowered to overcome 
their demons and the oppressive systems of society. 

Liberation Theology is a process that recognizes the need to free an absentee 
father holistically. In this way is it akin to Black Theology. If Black Theology is going to 
impact fathers who need reformation, it should first seek to raise the level of 
consciousness by lifting up their aloofness and family neglect. Informing and 
empowering those in need is liberating for themselves and those who have been directly 
or indirectly affected by the absent father syndrome. 

Black Theology can also inform our ministry with the poor, the sick, and the 

homeless. It teaches self-respect and self-esteem in spite of the social and political 

reality that condescends to and oppresses blacks. Pastors need to empathize with 
the poor and develop ways to transform their status. '*! 
Black Theology reinforces the solidarity and commonality of human beings and it seeks 
Justice for those who have been discriminated against because of their race, gender, 
religion or ethnicity. From a holistic standpoint, Black Theology provides justice and 
respect for God’s children. 


Through Black Theology, the oppressed father can be restored in order to have a 


positive impact on his children who have been neglected. Liberation Theology provides 
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hope for those marginalized from a biblical and social perspective. It is Christ that 
liberates his creation spiritually and socially and those that have been liberated should 
assist those who are oppressed. God saves the oppressed and the oppressors and teaches 
them that he is not the God of oppression, but of freedom and justice. Furthermore, 
Liberation Theology suggests a saving from something or someone. 

[ am saved means I have been freed to serve my family, neighbors, the human 

community, and our whole environment in the kind of love that reverses the 

political, economic, and racial and gender patterns of injustice, oppression, and 
exploitation that bind us to serve the realm of evil.’ 

Thus, Liberation Theology is the freeing of the soul, body and spirit of humanity. 
Liberation Theology cries out against all forms of oppression and injustice; and it is was 
expounded by Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite, who quoted James Cone when he said, “God 
is Black in the sense that God’s identity is found in the faces of those who are exploited 
and humiliated because of their color.”'*? God identifies with fathers who have been 
oppressed and he provides justice for all and wellness to those liberated. Black Theology 
juxtaposing Christian Theology with the law of liberty and justice for all people. 
Christians therefore are obligated to be “. . . Doers of the word, and not merely hearers 
who deceive themselves . . . Those who look into the law of liberty, being not hearers that 
forget but who act—they will be blessed in their doing” (James 1:22-25), 

The praxis of Black Theology is concerned about justice and equality for blacks. 

Black theology seeks coherence between the metaphysical freedom of persons as 

such, and the concrete sociopolitical freedom that makes it possible for them to 


live fully human lives. Black theology has always demanded the genuine freedom 
of both the oppressed and the oppressor." 
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Liberation Theology and Black Theology are based on the Social Gospel, which is 
focused on the relief of the poor and oppressed. Fathers who have been under an 
oppressive societal system can experience liberation. Liberated men, husbands and 
fathers can be freed so they can provide caregiving to their families. 

The faith community through pastoral care and counseling can assist absent men 
by helping them to unpack and address their shortcomings as parents. It is through a 
willingness of pastors to be available to listen to men that are challenged as fathers that a 
solution to this dilemma can be attained. “Effective listening emerges in a context of 


*125 Tf men can practice humility by 


appropriate humility, honesty and self-awareness. 
being self-aware, they can begin the process becoming good parental caregivers; and by 
so doing they can start a new chapter in their lives and in the life of their family. Thus, 
“Engaging in thoughtful availability [as pastors] involves a watchful, attentive readiness 
[to provide care for absent men]. Thoughtful availability is a stance for both hospitality 
and effective listening.”!~° 

The church is a relevant context to meet the needs men, husbands and fathers that 
have been missing from family life. The faith community is a context where the 
emotional and spiritual needs of this segment of the population can be met. The pastoral 
caregiver should assess the person’s emotional needs whether they stem from sadness, joy, 
fear or anger and then assist the person through coping mechanisms. Spiritual needs 


should be addressed only if they are brought up by the person to see where God is in this 


particular situation. The context can serve as a support system for families seeking 
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assistance due to an absentee father. As was previously stated, effective listening, 
humility and thoughtful availability are needed for competent pastoral caregiving. 

Another component of professional pastoral care is being non-judgmental. “First 
and foremost, pastors must be listeners who invite self-disclosure and thus communicate 
acceptance and non-judgmental care.”'~’ This is a critical statement because it affords 
those seeking pastoral care a safe place to disclose what is on their mind. The pastor is a 
professional caregiver and his or her role in this dilemma is not to correct, convict or 
convert the absent father. His or her role is to offer a safe environment based on trust by 
providing emotional and spiritual support. When he or she is aware that their level of 
expertise can no longer help the counselee then an appropriate referral should be given to 
the counselee. 

The profession of pastoral care and counseling is about doing no harm while 
doing the most good. It is for this very reason that, 

[Pastors] also need to become competent in helping people make connections 

between their lives of faith within the community and tradition that identifies us 

as the people of God, and the day-to-day individual, social, and cultural realities 

of our lives.'”® 

During the counseling session, the pastoral care-provider should instill in the 
absentee father that the decision he made to neglect or abandon his child or children 
impacts not only their family, but also the church and the community; everyone suffers. 


The reality is that the pastoral caregiver as well as the community should have a vested 


interest in the well-being of fathers. By so doing, pastoral caregivers can be the conduit 
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that God uses to express his love to absent fathers. “Sons [and daughters] are indeed a 
heritage from the Lord, the fruit of the womb a reward” (Psalm 127:3). 

It was King Solomon who said, “. . . And the glory of the children is their parents” 
(Proverbs 17:6). A grave responsibility rests upon fathers who have been absent from 
their children. Scripture reveals that God the Father is fully equipped to restore any frail 
or broken relationship and the shortcomings of humanities weakness. The main theme of 
theology is to embody and embrace those who faltered by the wayside. Theology is a 
compound word. “Theo” in Greek means God and “logos” in Greek means word. Thus, 
God’s Word is personified in Jesus Christ; “And the Word became flesh and lived among 
us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of a father’s only son, full of grace and truth” 
(John1:14). It is this. 

The author was a victim of an absent father and it was through theology that he 
learned what his role was in life which helped him to know where God was during life’s 
struggles. Not having his biological father physically, emotionally and spiritually present, 
turned the author’s world upside. However, through God’s providence, the author was 
able to experience God’s presence, redemption, transformation, restoration and 
reconciliation. God brought men into his life that were father figures, mentors and role 
models that demonstrated how to nurture, guide and discipline a family. The new 
template gave the author a sense of purpose, an understanding of who God is and most of 
all he learned how to forgive his biological father. “If you forgive others their trespasses, 
your heavenly father will also forgive you; but if you do not forgive others, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses” (Matthew 6:14-15). Theology reveals God's love, 


condescension and liberation of humanity. Theology also reveals God as being 


UT 


responsible and accountable for his creation. In the same way, men, husbands and fathers 
should demonstrate that they are responsible and accountable for the lives God has 
entrusted to their care. 

In conclusion, the effect of an absent father has been causing a dysfunction and 
disintegration of the family and church. Consequently, this imbalance is affecting every 
facet of society. However, through Liberation Theology and Black Theology, gospel 
proves to be good news for those who have been oppressed by an absent father. As 
previously stated, the presence, redemption, reconciling and restorative authority of God 
can empower absentee fathers to once again fulfill their role as a provider, protector, 
priest and steward of his family. Paraphrasing Edward P. Wimberly, “A person can learn 
edit [their] story into which they were created.”'*? Edward Wimberly is correct because 
with God’s help anyone can edit their story. 

Take for instance the change in David’s disposition as a king and father. In 1 
Kings 1-2, David is revealed as a responsible and accountable father to his son Solomon. 
David experienced a paradigm shift based on parental neglect and abandonment that his 
children suffered prior to the birth of Solomon. Amnon, Absalom and Tamar suffered 
from his lack of nurture, guidance and discipline (2 Samuel 13-15). After he repented 
from his sins, David began to edit his story. After causing so much pain and sorrow in his 
household, David then becomes a better man, husband and father. A Bible character such 
as David reveals that men can be responsible and accountable caregivers. 

A father who has been absent from his child or children can edit his story by 
experiencing God’s presence, redemption, transformation, reconciliation and restoration. 


° Edward P. Wimberly, African American Pastoral Care and Counseling: the Politics of 
Oppression and Empowerment (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 2006), 77. 
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It appears that David had a positive effect on Solomon. Thus, men, husbands and fathers 
can learn from their mistakes and become the responsible and accountable men God 
created them to be. It is by the grace of God and through Christ that humanity has been 
given the opportunity to re-edit their story. 

When men, husbands and fathers receive the proper mentoring and discipleship 
training, they can learn how to nurture, guide and discipline their family. A father who 
loves his children demonstrates the love God has for all human beings. Paul states, “And 
now faith, hope and love abide, these three; and the greatest of these is love” 

(1 Corinthians. 13:13). 

The effect of an absent father is a tragedy. However, an absentee father can 
experience a transformation of character. When fathers are willing to submit and 
surrender their lives to God they can receive the support from the faith community and 
they can learn to become men after God’s own heart. As fathers experience the presence, 
redemption, restoration and reconciliation that God provides they can be equipped to 
nurture, guide and discipline their offspring. Thus, from a theological perspective, 
responsible and accountable fathers experience a spiritual transformation through the 
regenerating empower of God’s Spirit. It is through this process that they can become 
positive role models for their sons and daughters. As men fulfill their assigned role in the 


family they can create an environment of wellness and stability in society. 


Theoretical Foundation 
This theoretical foundation focuses on the theories and practices surrounding the 


effects of men, husbands and fathers that are absent from family life from a pastoral care 
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and counseling perspective. The author is suggesting that this societal issue can be dealt 
with through mentoring and discipleship. The fact is when men, husbands and fathers are 
absent from the home, church and community suffers. The opposite is also true, when 
men, husbands and fathers are taught how to be responsible and accountable they can 
provide competent caregiving through nurture, guidance and discipline that positively 
impact their families. The hypothesis of this research suggests that the faith community 
can rehabilitate absent men, husbands and fathers by teaching them how to change their 
mindset and by so doing change their behavior and attitude towards the well-being of the 
family. Furthermore, when men are trained to provide good parental skills, they can be 
effective husband and fathers. 

Men like women are called to be servant-leaders. As servant-leaders, men have 
been called to be God’s servants to lead, support and encourage their households. 
Barnabas was a New Testament disciple whose name meant “the Son of encouragement” 
(Acts 4:36). According to Christopher C. Thompson, “No one knows exactly why he was 
given that name, but every time we see Barnabas through Acts, he is performing some 
sacrificial act of servitude.”’°’ A family needs a man that sacrifices himself in servitude 
for his family. When men perform acts of love and kindness, it gives their household the 
stability it needs to grow in confidence and it teaches the family how to navigate through 
the rigors of life. There is no doubt that all human beings need support and 
encouragement. Conversely, when men lack fatherly support and encouragement early in 
life, it can hamper their ability to support and encourage members of their households 


and abroad. 


= Christopher C. Thompson, 360° Christian (Lincoln, NE: AdventSource, 2012), 18. 
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Absentee men need to be encouraged to be involved in the well-being of their 
progeny and by so doing they can positively impact the quality of life of the home and 
community. According to James Dittes, 

Pastoral counseling provides a virtual life-space. You can practice living. But the 

risks are confined to the stimulation. You can always reset and try again. It’s a 

training module in which you are guaranteed a safe landing. 

The author agrees with James Dittes because the church should be the place 
where men can learn how to be a husband and father after God’s own heart. The 
encouragement received in church context is essential in the regeneration of manhood 
and fatherhood. Seeing the church as a virtual life-space that provides encouragement and 
training should benefit not just the man seeking assistance, but also the home, church and 
community. The faith community is not just a training ground for religious gathering; it is 
also a place where virtual-life takes place. It is a place where family needs can be met. 
But, foremost the faith community can be a context where the mentoring and discipleship 
of the family can be accomplished. According to David Lowes Watson, 

God’s plan of salvation has global, indeed cosmic dimensions. Just as we have 

been given new life through our reconciliation with God in Christ, so God intends 

new life for the whole creation. Just as our own rebirth comes [with] the labor and 
suffering of Jesus Christ, so does that of the world. As disciples of Jesus Christ we 
are called to share in that labor and suffering. '*” 

This labor and suffering David Lowes Watson speaks about is innate to all human 


beings. Pastoral caregivers, thus, provide a context in the church where people will not be 


judged because of their failures and shortcomings, but encouraged, equipped and 


'** James E. Dittes, Pastoral Counseling: The Basics (Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John Knox 
Press, ©1999), 43. 


'*? David Lowes Watson, Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation through Mutual 
Accountability (Eugene, Or.: Wipf and Stock Pub., 2002, ©1998), 9. 
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empowered to fulfill their manhood and womanhood. Furthermore, as David Lowes 
Watson implies, humanity needs a rebirth and what better place for a new birth to take 
place than in the faith community where men can be revitalized as husbands and fathers 
as they reclaim their manhood and fatherhood? The faith community through pastoral 
caregiving is in a unique position to influence positive change in the behavior of men that 
want to make a difference in the lives of their family. 

According to Rex D. Edwards, “The church reaches the world through its 
members. It is through them that the church proclaims salvation, declares righteousness, 
denounces evil, and ministers to the distressed.”!*? 

Families are often in distressed because their men could be distressed for being 
unable to provide what the family lacks or what men are ill equipped to provide due to 
personal, social or political reasons. The faith community through pastoral care and 
counseling can provide these men with the tools they may need to help them adjust to 
life’s stressors. The church can enable men to be productive in the home as they move out 
of the shadows despair and into the light of education and training. The Civil Rights 
Movement in the nineteen-sixties and seventies revealed how the Black Church played a 
significant role in dismantling segregation. Today, the Black church and other faith and 
community-based organizations can facilitate a positive change with absentee fathers and 
improve family life. The pastoral caregivers that are trained in family ministries are at a 
premium because they can offer the type training and support the entire family needs. 

The epidemic of absent fathers has devastated the American family. It is in this 


sense that the church can become a major contributor to turn the tide of evil as it 


'? Rex D. Edwards, Every Believer the Church (Silver Spring, MD: Ministerial Association, 
General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, 2013), 19. 
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undertakes the task of educating and training a new generation of responsible and 
accountable men. According to Focus on the Family, 

Research shows that teens need the firm leadership a father provides. A child 

performs better in school if his [or her] father takes an interest in his [or her 

education] children have more confidence when their fathers spend time with 
them and show them affection. Kids learn from watching their fathers’ decisions 
and listening to logical explanations.'** 
The author believes that if and when a father is present in the home, it does not 
necessarily guarantee his leadership. Conversely, just as kids can learn from their father’s 
decisions, they can also learn from their mothers decisions. 

In her book, The New Jim Crow, Michelle Alexander is quoting President Barak 
Obama who was a speaker on Father’s Day at a Black church in Chicago, Illinois. 
According to President Obama, 

Black men should be better fathers. Too many are absent from their homes [the 

reality is]. If we are honest with ourselves, we’ ll admit that too many fathers are 

missing—missing from too many lives and too many homes. Too many fathers 
are MIA. Too many fathers are AWOL. They have abandoned their 
responsibilities. They’re acting like boys instead of men. And the foundations of 
our families are weaker because of it. You and I know this is true everywhere, but 
nowhere is this [truer] than in the African American community. '*° 

When men, husbands and fathers are absent from home life, it is a community 
problem. Michelle Alexander believes that mass incarceration of Black men is partly due 
to a lack of rehabilitation, education, training and job availability can cause Black from 
being able to provide for their families. The dilemma of an absent father is not just a 


problem in the Black community, it affects other faith communities whether they are 


Jewish, Roman Catholic, Protestant or Hindu; Buddhists or Islamic, etc. The absence of 


* http://www. focusonthefamily.com/parenting/parenting-roles/fatherhood/fatherhood-the- 
influence-of-fathers (Accessed March 14, 2015). 


'° Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow (NY, NY: The New York Press, 2012), 178, 179. 
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men in the family is a social issue that needs to be addressed from a religious and 
political perspective. Therefore, it is incumbent upon the faith community to do their part 
in responding to the dilemma of absent men for the betterment of the home and society. 
God has placed the faith community in a unique position to change the course of absent 
men, husbands and fathers. 

The author asserts that the possibility of a negative and present father is real and 
thus, the value and leadership of a mother plays a critical role in the life and well-being of 
the home; baring the mother is not absent or abusive. At times, more often than not, no 
father is sometimes better than any father. Therefore, when the church accepts the 
responsibility of being accountable for dysfunctional families with or without a male 
presence, it serves as a healing balm for the home, the church and the community. As the 
church engages the family on this ground, it can help reestablish the leadership the home 
is missing by training the fathers and mothers to be responsible and accountable parents 
to their children. 

More often than not, a large percentage of men grow up without their biological 
father. The fathers that are absent without leave (AWOL) or missing in action (MIA) put 
their family at risk. God, however, created humans to be in relationship with each other. 
When men are missing from the home, it creates a void that unsettles the home. Men that 
find themselves in this dilemma demonstrate that they are in need of spiritual renewal as 
well as social renewal. People oftentimes perpetuate their own myths. 

According to Edward Wimberly, mythology is “The beliefs and convictions that 


people have about themselves, their relationships with others, their roles in life, and their 
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ministry.”’*° The myths men, husbands and fathers create about themselves whether real 
or perceived can keep them in a state of unresolved issues. Edward Wimberly further 
states, “Lesser stories—our submyths—often take center stage in our lives. When this 
happens, we suffer loss of meaning and direction . . . . Spiritual renewal is an attempt to 
bring submyths back in line with the original call of project of exercise.” '”’ 

As men submit to spiritual renewal, they can learn how rewrite their stories that 
may have kept them from being present and available for their families. A pastoral 
caregiver who is clinically trained can assist these men in rewriting their myths. When 
men confront their false myths of manhood and fatherhood they can learn to rewrite the 
myth and begin to live a life that is true to who God created them to be. Conversely, when 
men are emotionally and spiritually immature, they can become physically and 
emotionally disconnected from themselves and from their families. This is whether they 
are religious or secular minded. According to Peter Scazzero, “Christian spirituality, 
without an integration of emotional health, can be deadly—to yourself, your relationship 
with God, and the people around you [your family].”’*® 

The author is suggesting that men who have been neglected or abandon by their 
father, can exhibit immature emotional and spiritual tendencies not to mention parental 


and social tendencies as well. Thus, they cower under the pressure to provide the nurture, 


guidance and discipleship that is needed in the home for lack of not having developed a 


'°° Edward P. Wimberly, Recalling Our Own Stories: Spiritual Renewal for Religious Caregivers, 
The Jossey-Bass Religion-in-practice Series (San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass Publishers, ©1997), 4. 


7 Thid., 5. 


'°8 Peter Scazzero, Emotionally Healthy Spirituality: Unleash a Revolution in Your Life in Christ 
(Nashville, TN: Integrity, 2006), 7. 
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congenial relationship with their biological, surrogate father. If a man is an unfaithful 
husband and father, is he truly present at all? According to Parker Palmer, 
If we are unfaithful to true self, we will extract a price from others. We will make 
promises we cannot keep, build houses from flimsy stuff, conjure dreams that 
devolve into nightmares, and other people will suffer if we are unfaithful to true 
self.'°? 
Men that are not self-aware can fall prey to being connected to their true self and 
therefore they will need clinical pastoral assistance to recuperate who they really are. 
Some boys that grow up without the nurture, guidance and discipline of their 
father are susceptible to being emotionally and spiritually immature. A father that is 
absent greatly affects his son's development of his manhood and fatherhood. Thus, sons 
are at a disadvantage when they are neglected and abandoned by their biological or 
surrogate fathers; and by so doing, sons can perpetuate this type behavior with their sons. 
When God said to Abraham, 
For I have chosen him, that he may charge his children and his household after 
him to keep the way of the Lord by doing righteousness and justice; so that the 
Lord may bring about for Abraham what he has promised him.” (Genesis 18:19) 
In a sense God was charging Abraham with the responsibility and accountability for all 
for his entire family as a model of generations to come. Today men, husbands and fathers 
in the faith community are also charged with carrying out the same assignment God gave 
to Abraham. Faithful fathers are men who take God’s charge seriously and model a life of 


righteousness and justice that begins in the home. One of the harmful effects that impacts 


children negatively is the sociological impact it has on their lives. A popular method of 


'°? Parker J. Palmer, Let Your Life Speak: Listening for the Voice of Vocation (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, ©2000), 31. 
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investigating a father’s significance in the family has been through the negative approach 
of looking at the effects of their absence.'*” 

It is in this sense, that the faith community should see itself as one that can play a 
significant role in turning men, husbands and fathers back to their original role as 
caregivers. As caregivers, men have been portrayed by biblical writers as those that are 
priests, providers, protectors, parents, lovers and friends. All of these roles have been 
assigned by God and each is an important, but none is more important than the role of a 
husband and father. The role that men are called to fulfill as a husband and father is 
critical to the stability and well-being of society. 

“Sons are in special need of their father’s love and companionship. When mothers 
struggle alone in rearing sons, these may develop aggressive behavior that leads to 
delinquency.”’*' The author agrees with the previous statement. However, daughters also 
have a special need for their father’s love and companionship. Sons and daughters in a 
unique way need their fathers to be a mentor and role model to them just like mothers. 
When fathers as good mentors and role models are missing, a template or pattern for his 
child or children is missing. This is where godly men and women should step up and fill 
the gap by being responsible caregivers. Needless to say that a daughter also needs a 
good template of a godly man that can demonstrate to her what a husband and father 
model should look like. 

The effect of an absent father becomes more noticeable in their son because they 


are supposed to carry the torch for the family when the father has died. However, 


*° fedited by] Shirley M.H. Hanson and Frederick W. Bozett, Dimensions of Fatherhood (Beverly 
Hills, CA: SAGE Publications, Inc, 1985), 124. 
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statistics reveal that there is a staggering amount of children and families that live without 
their biological fathers. According to Raoul Dederen, “Seventy percent of imprisoned 
minors have been spending part of their life without a father.”!*” When a father is absent 
from the life of his children, it causes dysfunction in the home and this dysfunction spills 
into the faith community and then into. If the father is present and abusive, it adds to the 
dysfunction in the home. “... The first responsibility for discipline usually rests with 
the father; and, moreover, fathers commonly need the counsel that is to follow more than 
mothers do. If mothers tend to be overindulgent, fathers tend to be severe.”!” This does 
not mean that mothers are to be blamed for their overindulgence of their offspring, but 
rather both mother and father should have a balanced approach to the nurture, guidance 
and disciple of their child or children. 

It is a sad commentary when a family is negatively impacted by the effect of an 
absent father. This problematic issue traumatizes every member of the family. According 
to Francis D. Nichol, “. . . Children reared without a father are more likely to drop out of 
school or to suffer behavioral and emotional problems.”’”* Not only is the home 
traumatized—the church context is experiencing second hand the suffering of these 
children. The absence of fathers has created a male/female imbalance in the community 
of faith, which is an intricate part of society. ““Fatherlessness is ‘the most urgent social 


problem of our generation.”’” I absolutely agree with Francis Nichol. The challenge for 


'? Dederen, 729, 730 


' Francis D. Nichol, ed., Seventh-day Adventist Bible Commentary Set Vol. 6 (Hagerstown, MD: 
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the community of faith is how they address the absent father epidemic that is running a 
muck in society by restoring men and their families in a compassionate and empathetic 
manner. 

In this church context, parents are charged with the nurture, guidance and 
discipline of their children. According to the General Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventist, 

Parents are to bring up their children to love and obey the Lord. By their example 

and word, they are to teach them Christ is a loving disciplinarian, ever tender and 


caring, who wants them to become members of His body, the family of God. 
Increasing family closeness is one of the earmarks of the final gospel message. '* 


6 
Thus, children need parents that are present in their lives in order to teach and train them 
to be effective loving, caring and responsible members of their family and the church. 
However, if a parent is missing as in the case of the effect of an absent father, it creates a 
family dysfunction and child or children suffer for lack of paternal involvement. 

When a man and a woman decide to marry and have children—both are morally 
obligated to the rearing and well-being of their offspring. “Scripture has given the 
husband and father the responsibility of being head and priest of the household 
(Col. 3:18-21; 1 Peter. 3:1-8). He becomes a type of Christ, the head of the church.” 
Barring sickness or death, an absentee father demonstrates a neglect of parental 


responsibility and accountability; thus revealing lack of love towards his offspring. The 


opposite is also true, “A parent’s love should be unconditional and sacrificial ... Children 


“© General Conference of Seventh-day Advent, Seventh-Day Adventists Believe, 2 ed. (Boise, ID: 
Pacific Pr. Pub Assn, 2005), 329-30. 
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who are secure in their parent’s love will reach out to others... .”’*® When a child has 
both parents involved in their life even if the parents are, divorced or separated, they 
should experience what God had envisioned for their life. 

One of the ways that the church context can assist men, husbands and fathers as 
they are raising their children is through family ministries. 

Family Ministries is a ministry of grace, which acknowledges as normative the 

biblical teachings relating to the family, and holds high God’s ideals for family 

living. At the same time, it brings an understanding of the brokenness experienced 
by individual families in a fallen world. Thus, Family Ministries seeks to enable 
families to stretch toward the divine ideals, while at the same time ever extending 
the good news of God’s saving grace and the promise of growth possible through 
the indwelling Spirit.'” 
Within family ministry is men’s ministry. The purpose of men’s ministry is to provide an 
environment where men, husbands and fathers can be empowered to fulfill their God 
assigned role and responsibility to the family. 

The Bible is replete with God’s interaction with men and women. As the God of 
humanity, God is constantly seeking to build an intimate relationship with him. 
According to Denis Kaiser, “Prophets frequently describe God’s relationship to His 
people in terms of an intimate love relationship, liking God to a husband who loves his 
wife (Jeremiah 3:20; 11:15; 31:32 Hosea 2:19) and a father who loves his children 


(Isaiah 63:16).”'°° God is also portrayed as a mother hen or eagle that protects her 


children. God’s relationship with the human family reveals his love and value for his 


'48 General Conference of Seventh-day Advent, 341. 


'? Review and Herald, ed., Church Manual, rev. ed. (Hagerstown, MD: Review & Herald, 2000), 
116. 
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created being. His love and value for men, women and children should be reciprocated 
and by so doing, human beings reproducing the nature and character of God. Thus, 

Family Ministries foster competence in a variety of interpersonal skills needed in 

relationships. It improves growth opportunities through family life education and 

enrichment. It encourages individuals, married couples, and families to avail 

themselves to professional counseling when necessary. 
It is through pastoral care and counseling and a supportive men’s ministry that men, 
husbands and fathers that have been absent from their families can receive the help they 
need. The pastor with the assistance of family counselors can provide a venue for 
education, empowerment and encouragement that meets the needs of these men by 
providing emotional and spiritual support for those individuals experiencing family 
brokenness. Thus, as the sanctity of valuing the dignity of human family is restored, the 
church and community is restored and appreciated. 

In conclusion, humanity’s first duty is to God, second to their family and third to 
the vocation he or she has been called to fulfill. In the big picture, every parent will 
answer to God concerning the welfare of their children and fathers doubly so because 
they have the highest percentage of family neglect and abandonment. People that 
experienced the effect of an absent father have a child within crying out for help. 

According to Charles L. Whitfield, “. . . Most of us learn to stifle or deny our 
Child Within. When this vital part of each of us is not nurtured and allowed freedom of 


expression, a false or co-dependent self emerges.”!”? It is through pastoral care, 


professional counseling or therapy, men, women and children can be liberated and 


'"! Denis Kaiser, 117. 
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experience healing when they have experienced neglect and abandonment. The faith 


community should provide competent and affordable care when this need arises. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The hypothesis of this proposed ministry project is one that asserts that when men 
go through a process of mentoring and discipleship they can be effective family 
caregivers. The method of qualitative research will be used for the proposed problem 
statement of this ministry project. “Qualitative research is an approach for exploring and 
understanding the meaning individuals or groups ascribe to a social or human problem.” 
Based on the hypothesis of this ministry proposed project, the author is under the 
assumption that the faith community teaching and preaching principles of manhood and 
fatherhood, the church can prove the education, empowerment and encouragement for 
men so that they can be equipped to be men to serve as committed husbands and fathers. 
As the faith community accomplishes this important task, the assumption is that men will 
experience an attitude change in regard to being effective family caregivers. 

The use of the pre-test and post-test were for the purpose of capturing any 
differences and/or changes in the responses to the pre-test and post-test as a way to 
measure what the men learned from the lessons and determine whether their answers 
changed. The Participants were given a pre-test questionnaire of twenty questions on the 
subject of manhood and fatherhood. A total of five lessons were presented to educate the 


men and give them an understanding of their role as men and their impact on family life. 


' John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
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The author used the same instrument from the ministry project pre-test and post- 
test which are equal to measure any variance. This project design format was used in 
order to determine whether there was any significant change between the results of the 
pre-test and post-test. It would also reveal if there was any commonality in the 
participants’ responses. At the conclusion of the lessons, the exact questionnaire that the 
participants received at the start of the lessons was given a second time as a post-test to 
evaluate whether the author’s assumption was correct that through the teaching and 
preaching Bible based principles, men can have a change in thought and behavior that 
could lead them to become effective caregivers as men, husbands and fathers. 

The lessons started on Tuesday, October 14, 2014 and ended on Tuesday, 
November 11, 2014. A total of twenty-three men participated in the ministry project. Pre- 
survey and post-survey questionnaires were given to those who participated and the 
lessons conducted one day a week for five consecutive weeks one day per week. All the 
findings of this ministry project stemmed from the implementation of the field project 
and the resulting data analysis was gathered from the project. In the documentation of the 
field experience, there are statements from the participants that shared the impact the 
lessons had on them. These findings are critical because it can measure the effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness of the project. It is therefore the hope of the author that the findings 
could also reveal what steps can best be taken to affect a solution that can change the 


issue of the absent father epidemic. 
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Research Design 

As an itinerant pastor, the author received word that he was going to be relocated 
by the conference to another state. He did not accept that assignment and resigned from 
the conference because he believed that the move was not in the best interest of his family. 
The move would have also jeopardized the proposed ministry project. The new context 
and target group for his project was the men of the Ethan Temple Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. The author made a request to the local pastor to host this ministry project in his 
church and the pastor accepted. The request was then recommended to the Leadership 
Team (the Church Board), and they unanimously voted to host the ministry project. Since 
this venue was not the original context, the author did have some mixed feelings as to 
whether the new venue would support the project; and time was not on his side. 

During this period, of challenges and uncertainty, the author needed to secure a 
position in order to care for the well-being of his family. God, however, opened a door for 
the author and he was offered a position as a part-time chaplain at the Atrium Medical 
Center, Middletown, Ohio. Within two months a full-time position was offered and in ten 
months, the author was promoted to the position of manager of the pastoral care 
department of the hospital. The decision of the author to remain in Ohio was providential. 
Although the ministry context had changed, the new context was comparable to the initial 
context in terms of its distance and the men from both the old and the new context were 
able to participate in the ministry project. 

This transitional period for the author caused an emotional, physical and spiritual 
drain on him and his family; they were very taxing. At any rate, the author’s previous 


context was comprised of fifty to seventy-five members, of which fifteen were men. The 
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new context had a membership of 200-250 members and fifty were men. The author 
expected and average of fifteen men to attend the ministry project. 

During the author’s twenty-five years of pastoral ministry, he has learned that 
trying to engage men in a church setting is a daunting task. Statistics reveal that a large 
majority of men do not attend church and getting men together for this project would be a 
serious challenge. However, if a ministry for men is going to be successful, the senior 
pastor and the church should rally around men by welcoming, supporting and 
encouraging all men to attend. When the pastor is outspoken and actively seeks to build a 
ministry for men in his or her church, and as the facilitator, but an advocate, studies have 
shown that most men will support whatever the pastor promotes. As the saying goes, 
what is stressed by the pastor gets blessed by the support of the congregation. According 
to Phil Downer, 

Effective men’s ministry, however, is not a program; it’s a transformational 

environment built on vital relationships, which inevitably brings positive changes 

within the church.’ 

Thus, presenting this ministry project as one that can transform relationships, in a 
positive sense was the goal of the author. So, two months prior to launching the project, 
the author prepared flyers that promoted the ministry project for men and solicited the 
support of other Adventist and non-Adventist churches from the community to attend. 
The author also made special announcements and spoke with the pastors/elders of the 
church in order to gain their support and that of the congregation. The author’s proposed 
ministry project had a dual purpose: (1) to educate the men in their duty as a husband and 
father from a biblical perspective and (2) these lessons were to serve as a catalyst to 
energize the men to start a functional ministry for men that can assistant them in their 


* Phil Downer, Effective Men's Ministry (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 23. 
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manhood. At the beginning of each lesson, the author welcomed the men and shared the 
topic for the night. After opening prayer, the author introduced the purpose of the 
ministry project by stating why these lessons were important and to instill in every man 
the role they can play to curtail the absent father syndrome. 

It is a known fact that some men do not attend workshops that could assist them in 
their social life. The author is under the assumption that if men are scratched where they 
are itching by presenting them with a practical and biblical response to their shortcoming 
as a husband and father, they can be strengthened in their journey as men. 

Lesson one focused on a man’s knowledge of God and his relationship with God. 
Since God created humanity with the intent for them to know him and build a 
relationship with him and by so doing, God is a present and intimate God, who wanted to 
have a symbiotic bond with his created beings. His condescension and his creative power 
proved that he was not a distant God, but one who wanted to be in close fellowship with 
his created beings. After each lesson the men were engaged in a group discussion as they 
answered the study questions from the lesson. 

Lesson two focused on God’s example for husbands. The men learned that God 
was not just the creator of humanity, he was also the husband or husbandman of humanity 
and God had a relationship with his created beings. Thus, by God being the husband of 
humanity he also was the priest, provider and protector of his creation. It is through this 
metaphor of God as husband to his created beings that God wanted to instill in Adam the 
tender care he was to render to his wife Eve. This loving relationship preceded birth from 


Adam’s initial relationship with God prior to the creation of Eve. As the husband of Eve, 
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Adam was to treat her as his equal and as Adam loved his wife the way God loved him, 
he was following God’s example. 

Lesson three focused on God’s ideal plan for father. God was not only a husband 
to Adam and Eve, he was also their Father. As a Father, God expects men to carry out 
their duties by carrying for their offspring as God cared for Adam and Eve as he provided 
food, clothing and shelter. The paternal instincts of a father towards his biological or 
surrogate children is one of the closest bonds between a parent and a child; and the role 
of the father as priest, provider and protector is a high calling. A father is also called to 
nurture, guide and discipline his children. God has placed this charge upon both father 
and mother for the well-being of the family. However, God sees the husband and father as 
a steward and principal guardian of not just the earth, but also as a caregiver along with 
the mother of his offspring which God entrusted to fathers. 

Lesson four focused on accountability which means that God is holding every 
husband and father responsible for the family he has entrusted to them as men. The fact is 
when it comes to accountability; God is a God of accountability and he holds fathers 
personally responsible for the care of his creation even after sin entered the world. Both 
in the Old Testament and in the New Testament there are examples of accountability. No 
man or woman is strong all the time; therefore, as men we need accountability partners to 
check us and remind us of our grave responsibility as men. Since no man or woman is an 
island, God expects men, husbands and fathers who were called to govern their home to 
be ever mindful that they have to answer to God concerning the duty they were assigned. 
God is accountable for his creation and humanity can trust God. Therefore, it is the 


responsibility of each father and mother to seek God’s counsel as needed. 
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Lesson five focused on two important aspects of manhood: (1) Mentoring and (2) 
Discipleship. God has been humanity’s mentor from the beginning of creation and God is 
ever present to teach his creation about the intricacies of life. A mentor is a teacher, a role 
model and a wise sage that looks after the well-being of his pupil. Human beings have the 
greatest Mentor, their Creator-God. The human family was not left alone on earth without 
the example of God and he has taught us how care for each other in the family. No human 
being should have to go through life without a godly mentor. Spiritual mentors are the 
agents of God that seek to help a person fulfill God’s purpose for his or her life. The 
Bible is replete with mentors who mentored men, women and children by teaching them 
moral values, integrity and exhorting them to strive for excellence in their duty to God 
and to humanity. 

A mentor is a teacher, counselor and guide. A disciple is a student, pupil and a 
learner. Men and women were called to be disciples of Jesus. When a man becomes a 
disciple he can learn how to be a good husband and father. The call to be a disciple is one 
of constant learning not just to be a disciple but also a disciple maker. Men, husbands 
and fathers that accept Christ as their Savior and Lord, need someone to mentor them in 
how they can live as a follower of Christ. Discipleship on the other hand is a process 
whereby a man who has decided to be a disciple is constantly learning, teaching, 
preaching and practicing what it is to be a man, husband and father under the guidance of 
a mentor. 

The author believes that according to scripture, ““The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge; but fools despise wisdom and instruction” (Proverbs 1:7). It is 


only through a reverential fear and knowledge of God that humanity can be taught their 
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duties and responsibilities. The posterity of the human race is in the hands of able men 
and women who have been commissioned with the authority of the Almighty to set the 
right example in their homes. What better place to start, but with the paternal and 
maternal recipients of his grace. The twenty-first century needs men and women that take 
seriously the responsibility of manhood and womanhood. God is waiting to dispense 
knowledge, understanding and wisdom to human beings when they humbly come to him 


for counsel and instruction. 


Measurement 

The author will use the qualitative method for this research approach. The data 
collected was acquired from the pre-test and post-test and this information can be found 
in Appendix A. The test can serve as a means whereby to measure if there were any 
changes from the pre-test to the post-test. The results from the pre-test and post-test can 
be found in Appendix C. The lessons found in Appendix B can teach men how to build a 
relationship with God and how they can maintain a relationship with their wives (if they 
are married); and the lessons can also teach fathers whether biological, surrogate or 
guardians how they can build a healthy relationship with their child/children. As the men 
learn to be responsible and accountable for their families, they fulfill God’s purpose as 
they proactively nurture, guide and discipline their households. A pre-test was 
administered prior to the beginning of lesson one and the post-test at the end of lesson 
five. While the test cannot measure the level of commitment for each man, it can perhaps 
give the men the awareness they were lacking in regards to the importance of manhood 


and fatherhood. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


It is a known fact that when men are absent from their family they weakened the 
nucleus of society. Fatherhood Initiative confirms that fatherlessness is an American 
crisis. According to U.S. Census Bureau, 

24 million children in America, one out of three, live without their biological dad 

in the home. Consequently, there is a “father factor” in nearly all of the societal 

issues facing America today. We must realize that there is a father absence crisis 
in America and begin to raise more involved, responsible, and committed fathers. ! 
The problem of absentee fathers is an epidemic that affects the home, church and society. 

When men are not present to nurture, guide and discipline their family they place 
the family at risk due to neglect and abandonment. No family should have to experience 
the dysfunction caused by this void. The emotional trauma experienced by families due to 
the absence of biological fathers also creates instability from a spiritual, social and 
economic perspective. According to President Barack Obama, 

What makes you a man is not the ability to conceive a child; it is having the 

courage to raise one. Stronger families [build] stronger communities [and when 


stronger families and communities exist, they will in turn build] a stronger 
America.” 


' http://www.fatherhood.org/bid/190202/The-Father-Absence-Crisis-in-America-Info graphic 
(Accessed February 15, 2013). 


* http://blog. fatherhood. org/bid/172330/ State-of-the-Union-Address-Fatherhood-on-the-A genda? 
(Accessed February 15, 2013). 
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The faith community is strategically poised to be a facilitator in the area of 
pastoral care and counseling by giving emotional and spiritual support for men that are 
challenged as family providers. When men are absent from the home, in most cases they 
are absent from church. The church, however, can educate, empower and encourage men, 
husbands and fathers to be responsible caregivers in the home, church and community. 

The hypothesis of this proposed ministry project is one that asserts that when men 
go through a process of mentoring and discipleship they can learn to effectively give the 
type of holistic care a family needs. The purpose of these lessons is to help men in their 
manhood and fatherhood by bringing awareness to their duties and responsibilities. The 
lessons can also serve as a bridge to connect and build a closer relationship with their 
family and the church that can positively impact the community. Husbands and fathers 
that have neglected or abandoned their families can be restored mentally and spiritually. 
It is through the involvement of pastoral leaders and the implementation of biblical 
lessons that men can be taught how to reclaim and rebuild significant relationships with 
their families as a man, husband and father. 

The problem the author is addressing is one that focuses on increasing the 
accountability of men that have defaulted on their duty as a husband and father. Thus, the 
author is suggesting that when men are trained to be an effective priest, provider and 
protector they can decrease the epidemic of an absent father. This project is also 
suggesting that when godly men mentor other men by teaching them the duties God 
assigned to them, it can strengthen the man and increase the well-being of the family. 
Thus, the church can play a pivotal role in the transformation of absent fathers by precept 


and example as men grow and mature in their responsibilities. 
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A pre-test will be given to assess where men are concerning the issue at hand then 
at the end of the lessons, a post-test identical to the pre-test will be given to assess what 
the men gained from the lessons in order to measure the projects effectiveness or lack 
thereof. The field project started on Tuesday, October 14, 2014 and ended on Tuesday, 
November 11, 2014. Note that these lessons are not an end in and of themselves. The 
lessons, however, can serve as a starting point in addressing the hypothesis. There were a 


total of twenty-three men that attended the proposed ministry project. 
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Field Experience Schedule 


Dates: October 14 — November 11, 2014 
Day: Tuesday’s 
Time: 7:00 pm — 9:00 pm (2 Hours) 


Duration: Five (5) Weeks 

Total Hours: Ten (10) Hours 

Capacity: Maximum Fifteen (15) 

Topics: 

Week 1: October 14" Lesson One - A Man’s Knowledge and Relationship with God 
Week 2: October 21° Lesson Two - God’s Example for Husbands 

Week 3: October 28" Lesson Three - God’s Ideal Plan for Fathers 

Week 4: November 4" — Lesson Four - Accountability 

Week 5: November 11 Lesson Five - Mentoring and Discipleship 


Program Timeline: 


Welcome/Prayer 7:00 — 7:05 pm (5 minutes) 

Pre-Test 7:05 — 7:15 pm (10 minutes) 
Refreshments (Optional) 7:15 — 7:45 pm (30 minutes) 
Lesson 7:45 — 8:15 pm (30 minutes) 
Break 8:15 — 8:20 pm (5 minutes) 

Small Group Discussion 8:20 — 8:30 pm (10 minutes) 
Large Group Discussion 8:30 — 8:45 pm (15 minutes) 
Post-Test 8:45 — 8:55 pm (10 minutes) 


Closing Remarks/Prayer and Dismissal 8:55 — 9:00 pm (5 minutes) 
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It is incumbent upon the faith communities to assist men that have fallen short in 
their duty as a husband and father by helping them to mend the broken pieces of their life 
through a viable men’s ministry. It is the hope of these lessons to reorient and guide men 
through the uncharted waters of manhood and fatherhood. According to Brad Lewis, 


God has specific designs for men in their homes, churches, and communities. 
Many of these designs require the church to equip men in order for them to 
succeed. [The] . . . Leader[s] of men’s ministry [should] make sure that someone 
is challenging the men to discover the role that God has called them to do. Create 
a bit of discomfort so men will quit watching from the sidelines and get into the 
game God has for them.” 


Men that are equipped to fulfill their designed role can safeguard the family institution. 
According to Steve Sonderman, “. . . [Bible studies] Allow [men] to look at the 

core issues of Christianity and knock down false caricatures of Christianity.” The 

following Bible texts were used in each lesson to address the topic being discussed. 


Lesson One: Introduction 
Pre-Test 
A Man’s Knowledge and Relationship with God 
Genesis 1:27, 28; 3:9 
Romans 6:23 
Ephesians 2:8 
Jeremiah 1:5 
Isaiah 43:7 
Revelation 14:7 
John 17:3 
Group Discussion 


Lesson Two: God’s Example for Husbands 
Genesis 2:18, 21; 2:21-23, 24 
Ephesians 5:25; 5:28 
Song of Solomon 2:16 
1 John 4:8 
Group Discussion 


* Brad Lewis, Men's Ministry in the 21st Century: The Encyclopedia of Practical Ideas (Loveland, 
Colo.: Group Pub., 2004), 71. 


* Steve Sonderman, How to Build a Life-Changing Men's Ministry: [practical Ideas and Insights 
for Your Church], rev. and expanded. ed. (Minneapolis, Minn.: Bethany House, 2010), 180. 


Lesson Three: 


Lesson Four: 


Lesson Five: 
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God’s Ideal Plan for Fathers 
Genesis 4:1-5; 18:19; 2:15; 3:19 
Ephesians 5:22 

Genesis 32:22-24 

Ephesians 5:25; 6:4 

Hebrews 12:5-9; 24:67 

1 Samuel 1:8 

Group Discussion 


Accountability 

Matthew 22:37-40 

John 3:16, 17 

Genesis 3:9; Genesis 4:9; 1:26, 28: 
Proverbs 16:2 

James 5:16 

1 Samuel 20:2; 2 Samuel 11 
Proverbs 11:14; 16:2 

2 Samuel 12:1-14 

Hebrews 10:25 

Proverbs 16:25; 3:5-6 
Group Discussion 


Mentoring and Discipleship 
Colossians 1:16 

John 1:14 

Proverbs 27:17 

2 Corinthians 5:16 
Exodus 24:1 
Numbers 27:22-23 

1 Kings 19:19-21 

1 Timothy 1:18; 4:11-15 
1 Peter 2:25 
Matthew 28:19-20 
Mark 3:13-19 

1 Corinthians 12:4-11 
Matthew 10:1 

John 17:18 

John 15:8 

Luke 9:23 

John 15:5 

Philippians 2:5 
Romans 12:2 

James 1:8 

Psalm 27:5 
Discussion 

Post-Test 
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The Author’s Desired Outcome for the Ministry Proposed Project 


The author is under the assumption that the faith community from an educational 


and supportive standpoint can address the problem of absent fathers. Men can be taught 


how to nurture, guide and discipline their families according to God’s blueprint. There are 


five outcomes that the author hopes to achieve from this project: 


ie 


To bring awareness to men and the church in regard to God’s ideal plan for 
men that can impact their influence as husbands and fathers in the home, 
church and community. 

To educate and train men in the church and community to be positive 
models in order to decrease the high rate of absentee fathers. 

To empower men to be effective surrogate fathers, brothers and guardians 
to children in need of such relationships, thus developing a collaborative 
partnership with the home, church and community. 

Encourage men to be involved in a ministry for men that can hold every 
man responsible and accountable as a caregiver while at the same time 
serve as a support system for men in their spiritual walk. 

To provide the pastor with the resources needed to oversee a sustainable 
ministry for men that can build a strong relationship with the pastor, men 


of the church and of the community. 


There is no doubt in the author’s mind that men can be taught how to be good 


servant-leaders in the home, church and community. When the church and the community 


stand in solidarity with the home to prevent the absence of men, husbands, and fathers, it 


can curtail a major problem that plagues our society. The long term goal of this project is 
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one that reclaims the dignity and respect of manhood and fatherhood by using biblical 
principles of mentorship and discipleship. An old African proverb states, “It takes a 
village to raise a child;” and this is true. The author is also suggesting that when men, 
husbands and fathers are educated, encouraged and empowered, they can fulfill their 


divine role by becoming partners with the village to help raise healthy families. 


Change of Proposed Field Experience 

Originally, the author’s Field Experience was going to be completed at the 
author’s church, the Hillcrest Seventh-day Adventist Church. However, due to 
circumstances beyond his control, the author’s context was changed because of his 
resignation from the conference. Thus, the author’s new context for the Field Experience 
was the Ethan Temple Seventh-day Adventist Church, Clayton, Ohio. This new context is 
similar demographically to the author’s previous context and it was comparable for the 
completion of the project. The men participating in this context were from the author’s 
previous church and members from the new context. Although the context is four times 
larger than the previous context, it can still provide the necessary data collection and 
background information needed from the men, husbands and fathers that were culturally 
and ethnically similar. 

Thus, the new context is a venue that would give the author the opportunity to 
bring awareness, education and training and support to the men and fathers that have 
been impacted by the absence of men, husbands and fathers. As the research suggests, the 
neglect and abandonment of a godly example of manhood and fatherhood can cause 


instability in the home, church and community. The author strongly believes that when 
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the faith community provides a venue for men who are challenged as husbands and father, 


it can improve the quality of life for the entire society. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Reflections 

The purpose of these lessons was to impart knowledge and understanding to men 
concerning God’s plan for manhood. When men decided to be committed husbands and 
fathers they can learn how to be good husbands and fathers as they fulfill their duties and 
responsibilities as men. The reality is, without God’s active intervention, fellowship and 
relationship with humanity as God, Creator, Husband and Father, it would be virtually 
impossible for men know how to carry out God’s blueprint for manhood and fatherhood. 
God did not leave humanity without an example. It is through Jesus Christ that God chose 
to manifest himself to the human race. As the architect of humanity, God did not leave 
anything to chance. Therefore, every man and woman can learn to fulfill their role as a 
husband or a wife and by so doing they can be committed caregivers to their offspring. 

After being involved with ministry to men over the year, the author thought that it 
was necessary to include the next quotation although it is hundreds of years old because it 
speaks to the importance of having God-fearing men in the world. According to Ellen G. 
White, 

The greatest want of the world is the want of men; men who will not be bought or 

sold, men who in their inmost souls are true and honest, men who do not fear to 

call sin by its right name, men whose conscience is as true to duty as the needle to 


the pole, men who will stand for the right though the heavens fall. But such a 
character is not the result of accident; it is not due to special favors or 
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endowments of Providence. A noble character is the result of self-discipline, of 

the subjection of the lower to the higher nature--the surrender of self for the 

service of love to God and man.’ 

The author is suggesting that great are not born, they are made. When godly men 
and women take up the responsibility that God has entrusted to them, it is because they 
recognize that it is a sacred trust. There is no greater calling in life than for a man and 
woman to fulfill their manhood and womanhood. God promised to impart wisdom and 
blessings to those who seek his counsel and instructions as it pertains to the proper care 
of family members. Effective parental and maternal caregiving does not come through 
osmosis, but through divine inspiration. God will impart wisdom, knowledge and 


understanding to men and women whether they are biological, surrogate or guardians of 


children as they seek to obey God’s blueprint for well-being and stability of the family. 


Summary 

The object of this project was to instill in the church the important role pastoral 
care and counseling can provide to men that are challenged who neglect or abandon their 
family. The truth of the matter is that the faith community has a unique place in the 
community because of its influence. Consequently, the church should use its influence to 
stand in solidarity with those men who are caring for their families while at the same time 
it should help those men who are struggling as an absent husband or father. When the 
church is proactive instead of reactive on this issue, it can help change the mindset of the 
men who are delinquent in their responsibilities. By helping to alleviate this problem, the 
church can bridge the gap of paternal care, separation and dysfunction that has left a void 
in the home. 


' Ellen G. White, Education (Boise, ID: Pacific Press Publishing Association, 1903), 57. 
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Conclusion 

The author is under the assumption that this ministry project can also serve as a 
catalyst to initiate a dialogue between the home, the church and community agencies that 
can collaborate in an effort to bring an end to the problem of absentee fathers. It is the 
author’s purpose to develop, implement and evaluate a training manual that can be 
measured and sustained. The onus of this implementation should be the responsibility of 
the pastoral staff and the leadership of them. It is a known fact that most men are not 
equipped to be husbands and fathers because they lack proper mentoring and discipleship 
training. The church can be a facilitator and thoughtfully meet this challenge by being 
available by caring for its parishioners and for the members of the community. As the 
church opens its doors to diminish this social injustice by caring for and loving their 
neighbor, it demonstrates that it is a part of the solution that alleviates the pain and 
suffering of the faith community. 

It should also be noted that single-parent households headed by a woman or a 
mother have survived for years without a father’s presence; the author is a witness to this 
fact. This condition, however, is the exception and not the rule. God’s design is for a man 
and a woman to be married to each other and raise children together; and this model has 
not changed from a biblical perspective since creation. The church is made up of 
individuals that make up families and this is whether they are single, married, divorced, 
separated or widowed. It is, however, a sad day when an individual or a family has to 
experience the effect of an absent father or mother; especially if that parent is abusive. 


The church can serve as a galvanizing agent to help mend broken hearts and broken 
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families; and as they do they reaffirm that, “Unless the Lord builds the house, its builders 
labor in vain” (Psalms 127:1). 

Making God first is the faith factor that glues individuals and families together. 
The redeeming and reconciled nature of God should be manifested in the home and 
reinforced in the church through love. These principles should permeate through 
individuals and families and taught through pastoral care. It is through the ministry of 
pastoral care that the church can be seen as a safe place where men and women can 
strengthen and encourage family matters. Men can go through a process of mentoring and 
discipleship that should train them to be men after God’s own heart. As the church 
becomes responsible by being its brother and sister’s keeper, it fosters a sense of 
community accountability that values every individual and family within its reach. A 
church without walls is a church that meets the needs of the community. 

What better way to meet that need than by building up our most precious and 
natural resource; the family. The fact is a dysfunctional home leads to a dysfunctional 
church and a dysfunctional church leads to a dysfunctional society. The faith community 
is not just called to lead human beings to the saving power of Jesus Christ, it is also 
called to build strong families to the glory and honor of God and for the benefit of 
humanity. The author is suggesting that through these collective efforts the church can be 
a beacon of light that can dispel the darkness associated with some men that have 
neglected and abandoned their family. However, as the faith community works with these 
men and those who seek to be better men, husbands and fathers, they can experience a 
spiritual renewal. The church can foster a new generation of god-fearing men that are 


responsible and accountable for the family God has entrusted to their care. 
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Finally, author’s expected outcome for the field experience was two-fold. First, to 
bring awareness to the responsibility that God has placed upon men as husbands and 
fathers; this was accomplished. Second, the author hoped that the men would take the 


initiative and start a ministry for men in the church, it was accomplished. 


APPENDIX A 


PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 
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PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 

Directions: Read and check the answers that best reflect your opinion. 
1. God has assigned a specific role for men, husbands and fathers. 
___Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___Strongly Disagree 
2. Society expects fathers to care for the well-being of their child or children. 
___Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 
3. Sometimes children are impacted when their biological father is absent from their life. 
___Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 
4, Children should have a good relationship with their biological father. 
___ Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 
5. Fathers need to show love and respect to the mother of their child or children. 


___ Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 





___ Strongly Disagree 

6. It is the responsibility of the fathers to teach their son/s how to be a man. 
___Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 

7. Fathers can be taught parental skills. 

___Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 


___ Strongly Disagree 
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8. Separation or divorce should not keep fathers away from children, if there is no abuse. 


Disagree; 





___Strongly Agree; Agree; _— Neither Agree nor Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 
9. A child should never experience neglect or abandonment from their father. 


___ Strongly Agree; Agree; _ Neither Agree nor Disagree; __ Disagree; 





___ Strongly Disagree 

10. I have been an absent father. 

___Strongly Agree; Agree; _— Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 

11. Men need mentors to teach them God’s plan for marriage and fatherhood. 
Disagree; 


___ Strongly Agree; Agree; _ Neither Agree nor Disagree; 








___ Strongly Disagree 

12. Pastors can counsel men in how they can be a good husband and father. 
__Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 

13. Prayer and Bible study should be an important daily practice for men. 

___ Strongly Agree; Agree; Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 

14. Men that attend church regularly can learn to know God and their purpose. 
___Strongly Agree; Agree; _— Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 


___ Strongly Disagree 
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15. I want to be a part of a ministry that mentors boys and men to be disciples. 
___Strongly Agree; Agree; __ Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 
___ Strongly Disagree 

16. Men need mentors to show them how to nurture, guide and discipline children. 
___Strongly Agree; Agree;___— Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 

___ Strongly Disagree 

17. Boys who grow up without a father or a mentor are at a disadvantage. 


___ Strongly Agree; Agree; __ Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 





____ Strongly Disagree 

18. Boys and men need mentoring and discipleship in order to be successful in life. 
___Strongly Agree; Agree; —_— Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 

___ Strongly Disagree 

19. Fathers play a critical role in a child’s moral, social and economic well-being. 


___ Strongly Agree; Agree; _ Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 





___ Strongly Disagree 

20. Raising a child is the responsibility of the father and mother. 

___Strongly Agree; Agree; _—_— Neither Agree nor Disagree; _ Disagree; 

___ Strongly Disagree 

Age/Check One: 18-25 26-35 36-45 — 46-55 56-65 66+ 

Marital Status/Check One: Single = Married Divorced _ Separated — Widower 
Highest Level of Education/Check One: _ High School ___— Some College 

___ College Graduate Graduate School _ Trade School __ Other 


Military/Check One: —_—Active__—_—sReeserve__ Retired Veteran _~— None 
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LESSON ONE 
A MAN’S KNOWLEDGE AND RELATIONSHIP WITH GOD 

God is a God of relationships. The Godhead was intricately involved in the 
creation of the world and humanity. “Then [Elohim] God said, ‘Let us make 
humankind in our image, according to our likeness . . . [he] created humankind in his 
image; male and female he created them . . .” (Genesis 1:26, 27, NRSV). When Adam 
Eve sinned, God went searching for them; “Adam, where are you?” (Genesis 3:9). God 
wanted to first save and then restore the man and the woman he created (Romans 6:23). 

Humanity had fallen from grace and subsequently they were saved by grace 
(Ephesians 2:8). Like Jeremiah, “Before [we] were formed in the womb [God] knew [us], 
and before [we] were born [God] consecrated [us] . . .” (Jeremiah 1:5). Humanity was 
created with a need for God. Thus, the question God posed to Adam, “Where are you?” is 
a question that addresses man’s loss without God; and God desire to be in a close 
relationship with humanity. A man has three needs: (1) to know God, (2) to know God’s 
purpose and (3) to give glory to his Creator (John 17:3; Isaiah 43:7; Revelation 14:7). 

At the top of the list of true needs is a man’s need for God. Having been made in 

the image of God and depending on Him for each breath and each moment of life, 

a man is not in a position to ignore this overreaching need. Men need reminding 

that they came from God and they are His sons and subjects. No man created 

himself or gave himself life. No man can save himself from sin and eternal death.' 

Thus, it is the duty of every man to know God; “And this is eternal life, that they 
may know you, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom you have sent” (John 17:3). 
When a man decides to know God, he will learn three things: (1) who is man himself? 
(2) where did man come from? and (3) what is man’s purpose in life? Any man that 


cannot answer these salient questions has not begun to experience his significance in life. 


' Adventist Men's Ministries Curriculum (Lincoln, Neb.: Advent Source, 2011), 55. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

. What three things do Genesis 1:26-27 teach men about God? 

A. 

BO 
Cc. ; 

. Name three things that God knew about Jeremiah (Jeremiah 1:5). 

A, 

B. | | es 
Oe ee 

. As per John 17:3, how does a man get to know God? 

A. | ee 
B. 


c 


. How do you understand Isaiah 43:7; Revelation 14:7? 


. If God is your Creator and Father, do you agree with the following statements? 
A. God loves me even when I have fallen short in my manhood. 
B. Often times it is difficult for me to follow God’s will for my life. 


C. God disciplines me in order to save me. 
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LESSON TWO 
GOD’S EXAMPLE FOR HUSBANDS 

God is the creator of male and female. God was responsible for teaching man how 
to bea husband. The word husband means: “A married man, especially when he is in [a] 
relationship [with the other sex, his] partner in marriage.”” More specifically, a husband 
is “A woman’s partner in marriage.”” God was the Husband-man that modeled to Adam 
how to care for his dominion. Then God said, “It is not good for man to be alone . . . For 
Adam no suitable helper was found” (Genesis 2:18; 21). When God created male and 
female, it was his intention that the two are equal. The Hebrew text depicts God as 
humanities helper; and now the woman is called the helper of man; not his worker. 

After Eve was created, Adam said, “. . . This is bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh; she shall be called Woman, for she was taken out of man’ ” (Genesis 2:21-24). 
Thus, Adam and Eve became a symbol of the oneness of God. Oneness is a sexual 
expression between a man and a woman in matrimony. When husbands love their wives it 
not just physical and emotional, it should also be spiritual. “. . . Christ loved the church 
and gave himself for her . . .” (Ephesians 5:25). Men that love God ought to “. . . Love 
their wives [as they] love [themselves]” (Ephesians 5:28). Solomon’s [description] of a 
husband finding delight in his wife reveals an intimacy that only true love can express. “I 
belong to my lover and my lover belongs to me” (Song of Solomon 2:16). When 
husbands cleave and love their wives, it expresses the nature and character. Whoever does 


not love does not know God, because God is love” (1 John 4:8, NIV). 


? Husband. Dictionary.com. Dictionary.com Unabridged. Random House, Inc., 
http://dictionary.reference.com/browse/husband (accessed: September 24, 2014). 


* Husband. Collins English Dictionary - Complete & Unabridged 10th Edition. HarperCollins 
Publishers. Dictionary.comhttp://dictionary.reference.com/browse/husband (accessed: September 24, 2014). 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 


. In what ways has God taught you to be a husband or a caregiver? 


. What is the meaning of “Bone of my bone, and Flesh of my Flesh? (Genesis 2:23) 


——- a 


. Why should a man “Leave and Cleave” to his wife? (Genesis 2:24) 


. How can a husband love his wife like “Christ loved the church?” (Ephesians 5:25) 


. Name three ways a husband can love his wife as himself? (Ephesians 6:28) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

. Name two ways that a father can be a positive role model to his son? 

Oa 


B. 
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LESSON THREE 
GOD’S IDEAL PLAN FOR FATHERS 
“... Husband and father fulfill several important roles: he functions as a priest, 


** Adam was the priest of his family and 


provider, protector, parent and lover and friend. 
he taught Cain and Able how to sacrifice and worship God (Genesis 4:1-5). Fathers 
should be the spiritual leaders of their family. God lauded Abraham when he said, 

.... For I have chosen him, so that he will direct his children and his household 

after him to keep the way of the Lord by doing what is right and just, so that God 

may bring about . . . what he had promised him (Genesis 18:19, NIV). 
God expects a father to work and provide for his family (Genesis 2:15). God said to 
Adam, “... By the sweat of his brow . . .” Adam was to provide for his family (Genesis 
3:19). As a priest and provider, a man was also called to function as a protector. 

Fathers are responsible for protecting their family. “. . . [A] husband not only 
accepts the function [as a father], but [he] also takes pride in being the defender of his 
wife and offspring.”” As Jacob protected his family from Esau, so fathers should protect 
their families from foreign or domestic threats (Genesis 32:22). Conversely, fathers 
should protect their family, if it means losing their life in the process (Ephesians 5:25). 

Fathers that guide their children are also protecting them from evil. Fathers are 
cautioned, “... Do not provoke your children to anger, but bring them up in the discipline 
and instruction of the Lord” (Ephesians 6:4). Fathers that are not available to carry out 
their parental duties de-stabilize the home and leave it unprotected. Furthermore, “Sons 
are in special need of their father’s love and companionship. When mothers struggle 
alone in rearing sons [and daughters they] may develop aggressive behaviors that leads to 


* Dederen, 729. 


° Thid., 730. 
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delinquency.”” Men that do not demonstrate a nurturing disposition for their children 
model a distorted view of fatherhood and thus perpetuate the scourge of an absent father. 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were men with flawed characters, but did not abandon 
their offspring (Genesis 12:10-20; 27-28). Fathers that are present or absent from home 
can fail to correct the wrong behavior exhibited by their children. Statistics reveal that, 
Seventy percent of imprisoned minors have spent part of their life without a father 
[and] . . . children reared without fathers are more likely to drop out of high 
school or suffer behavioral and educational problems. Fatherlessness is the most 
urgent social problem of our generation. 
However, when fathers are actively engaged in the nurture, guidance and discipline of 
their offspring, they can develop moral characters that respect authority (1 Samuel 2). By 
the same token, “The lack of fatherly attention to daughters is easily funneled into one of 
a number of dysfunctional attitudes in later life. These include hostility toward men, fear, 
of men, and over anxiety for male affection.”® A father’s affection is indispensable. Love 
requires discipline and “The Lord disciplines those whom he loves . . .” (Hebrews 12:6). 
God has ordained that both parents are responsible for rearing their children. 
Mothers in special ways, however, are the primary caregivers of the family. Therefore, it 
is the duty and responsibility of fathers to assist mothers in the nurture, guide and 


discipline of their children. Solomon admonished parents to “Train children in the right 


way, and when old, they will not stray” (Proverbs 22:6). Fathers should never forget this 


counsel. 


: Dederen, 730 
"Thid. 


* Ibid. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 


. What are the three roles a father is called to fulfill for his family and why? 


. How does a father direct his children and household after God? (Genesis 18:19) 


. Name three fathers in the Bible that are your role models and why? 
a. 
en ee st 


C. 


. In what ways can a father demonstrate love and discipline to his children? 


. What are some mistakes Abraham, Jacob and David committed as fathers? 


a. 


b. 
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LESSON FOUR 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

God is accountable to his creation and God expects each human being to be 
accountable to him first, and second to be accountable to other human beings (Matthew 
22:37-40). The word accountability means that a person is answerable to someone. God 
was not responsible for the fall of humanity; he did, however, make himself accountable 
for their redemption (John 3:16-17). By asking, “Adam, where are you?” God was not 
seeking Adam and Eve’s location; this was a question about their standing before God 
(Genesis 3:9). When God asked Cain, “Where is your brother Abel?” Again, it appears 
that God was holding Cain accountable for Able just like Adam/Eve were accountable to 
God for losing the earthly dominion he gave them at creation (Genesis 4:9; 1:26, 28). 

When Cain asked God, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” he already knew that he was 
accountable for his brother Abel. Men should hold each other accountable because of our 
susceptibility to sin. When a person fails to be accountable to another person, they place 
themselves at risk to commit grievous sins. You see an unexamined life is a life that is 
destined for disappointment, depression and destruction. “Everything [humanity] does 
may seem right to [them], but the Lord knows what [they are] thinking” (Proverbs 16:2). 

The people that submit themselves to being accountable take responsibility for 
their thoughts, words and actions. When we sin against God we should to confess it to 
him. When we sin against each other we ought to “. .. Confess [our] sins to one another 
and pray for one another, so that [we] may be healed” (James 5:16). Every person needs 
an accountability partner; someone whom they can trust, someone with whom they can 


share their thoughts and feelings. David and Jonathan had a friendship based on trust and 
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accountability according to 1 Samuel 20. After Jonathan died, David made a terrible 
decision with Bathsheba (2 Samuel 11). “Where there is no counsel, the people fall; but 
in the multitude of counselors there is safety” (Proverbs 11:14, NKJV). Accountability is 
important. Paul held Timothy accountable for “the good deposit” God entrusted to him 
(2 Timothy 1:14). 

When we are accountable, it teaches us to be true, transparent and yes, vulnerable. 
No man (or woman) is an island. Furthermore, when a person refuses to reveal who they 
really are they deceive themselves and ultimately they deceive those who care about them. 
An isolated person is a dangerous person; they are danger to themselves and those around 
them, if they continue to live a secret life. “A [Person’s] way may be pure in [their] own 
eyes, but the Lord weighs the spirit” (Proverbs 16:2). Without accountability men (and 
women) can drift into periods of lawlessness that can prove to be detrimental. However, 
when people submit to being answerable to God and to each other they can begin to live 
morally transparent lives. This is not an accident—it is a choice. 

When God sent Nathan the prophet to rebuke David for his sin with Bathsheba, it 
was because God loved him and wanted to save him (2 Samuel 12:1-14). People should 
hold each other accountable because they love them and care about them. When we are 
honest, transparent and vulnerable we can receive the encouragement and support we 
need and not avoid “the assembly of believers;” this is another form of accountability 
(Hebrew 10:25). “Sometimes there is a way that seems to be right, but in the end is the 
way of death” (Proverbs 16:25). Accountability engenders life. By holding each other 
accountable for our thoughts, words and actions, we create an accountability community. 


“. .. [We all need to] acknowledge [God] and he will direct our paths” (Proverbs 3:6). 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 


Why is it important as human beings that we hold each other accountable? 


What are the risk factors of being accountable to another person? 


. If you were asked by an accountability partner, ““Where are you” what would your 


response be? (Genesis 3:9). 


. Do you believe that your actions are always right? Explain. (Proverbs 16:25). 


Why is an isolated person a dangerous person? (Proverbs 16:2). 


. Is getting counsel from a person that knows God and is being honest with you 


important to you? Explain your answer (Proverbs 11:14). 
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LESSON FIVE 
MENTORING PART 1 

From the very beginning of time, God has been the Creator-Mentor of humanity. 
The incarnation of God in human flesh began the mentorship of human beings. Jesus 
Christ, “He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn over all creation” (Colossians 
1:16). Jesus modeled God to us. “The Word became flesh and lived among us, and we 
have seen his glory, the glory as of the father’s only son, full of grace and truth” (John 
1:14). Jesus was physically, mentally and spiritually present with humanity; his mentees. 
Thus, through Jesus Christ, God was teaching, modeling and demonstrating to human 
beings how we should live, act and treat God and each other; the golden rule. The apostle 
Peter encourages us to “. . . Love one another with a pure heart (1 Peter 1:22, NIV). 

It was through the Creator-creature, mentor and mentee relationship that God 
chose not only to be with humanity but also to reveal who he really is. 

“All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ, and has given 

us the ministry of reconciliation, that is in Christ God was reconciling the world 

unto himself...” (2 Corinthians 5:16). 
Through Christ humanity can experience the true meaning of mentoring because Jesus 
taught us who God is by the life he lived. Thus, the word mentor means: “To serve as a 
trusted counselor or teacher, especially in occupational settings; [or] to serve as a trusted 


*° People of every walk of life need mentors; 


counselor or teacher to (another person). 
whether it is a father-son relationship, daughter-mother relationship or a friend to friend 
relationship. Mentoring is a human principle of relationships between mother and son, 
father and daughter, father and son, mother and daughter; friend to friend. 


” The American Heritage® Dictionary of the English Language, Fourth Edition copyright ©2000 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. Updated in 2009. 
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According to Jerome Stevenson, mentoring “Should be holistic with an objective 
of leading men to a healthy relationship with God, other men, and women.”!” We all need 
qualified men and women that can mentor us from a biblical perspective. Moses 
mentored Joshua and Paul mentored Timothy (Exodus 24:13; Numbers 27:22-23; 1 Kings 
19:19-21; 1 Timothy 1:18; 4:11-15). Mentees grew in faith, matured into manhood and 
had an experiential knowledge of God because they submitted themselves to their mentor 
who taught, counseled and supervised them. Mentors that share knowledge and 
understanding from God know that “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. . .” 
(Proverbs 9:10). Thus, “Mentoring has in the past and will in the future exist for the 
express purpose of providing care to the people of God.” 

Mentors are like shepherds that guide their sheep from dangers seen and unseen. 
A mentor can lead his or her mentee back to safety, if he or she should go astray. Godly 
mentors can teach mentees how to be a critical thinkers and how to act in such a way that 
pleases God and other human beings. “For you were going astray like sheep but now you 
have returned to the shepherd and guardian of your souls” (1 Peter 2:25). Mentoring is 
like coaching an athlete or a student and according to Oscar G. Mink, 

Mentoring describes processes carried out over a long time span. A mentor is most 

helpful in facilitating overall career growth and personal advancement. The 

mentor influences the associate by virtue of her ability to open doors to 
opportunity. We believe that good mentors deal with the complete life space and 


life structure of the mentee-family, career, and current work role.’ 


God is our greatest coach and mentor and he is willing to coach us when we are ready. 


’° Jerome Stevenson, Manual for Men Mentoring Men: Pastoral Care through Male Mentoring for 
the African American Man (author Solutions, Incorporated: A, 2014), 28. 


 Thid. 29. 


? Oscar G. Mink, Keith Q. Owen, and Barbara P. Mink, Developing High-Performance People: 
the Art of Coaching (Reading, MA: Basic Books, 1993), 22-23. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 


1. What 1s your definition of what a mentor is? 


2. Who was your mentor, and what did you learn from him or her? 


3. Paul mentored Timothy. What was the counsel he gave him? (2 Timothy 3:10-15) 


4. Why is it essential for a mentor to be someone that is trustworthy? 


5. Are you are a mentor, what are your prerequisites for your mentees? 


6. Is being a mentor or mentee of Jesus Christ important to you? Why? 


7. Why is spending time and energy mentoring a person important? 
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DISCIPLE AND DISCIPLESHIP PART 2 

A Christian Disciple is a pupil, student or a follower who subscribes to a teaching. 
The duty of a disciple is to lead others to become disciples. Discipleship is a constant 
mentoring process for a life time and it is for men and women who want to receive 
guidance from a biblical perspective. Mentoring and discipleship are essential gospel 
components. Consequently, both are mutually indispensable and according to Phil Downer, 

You must commit yourself to helping someone else mature in the faith. Disciplining 

is nothing more than establishing a relationship with another man and then helping 

him to grow up in Jesus Christ.’ 
Most men want to do the right thing. When men seek to know God, they can be taught 
what the Bible teaches about discipleship when they submit to God’s revealed will. 

The reason why more men are not disciples is because they don’t know what the 
purpose of a disciple is. Unless people are told why they need to be a disciple, they will not 
attach any importance to becoming one. A Christian disciple is a person that is called to 
walk with Christ, to be equipped by Christ and then that person is sent out to lead others to 
Christ. Thus, a disciple is a person that is called, equipped and sent out to fulfill the gospel 
commission. As such, he or she is therefore summons to: 

ik, Called: A disciple is called to walk with Christ (Mk. 3:13-19). 

2: Equipped: A disciple is equipped to live like Christ (Philippians 2:8: 
Colossians 2:9). Discipleship is a process whereby a person is transformed 
and trained through a committed relationship with Jesus Christ. Like a potter 
molds a lump of clay, a disciple should allow God the Master Potter to mold 
and fashion them after his image. This is a slow and arduous process for the 


disciple. However, once that person submits to the long-term process they 


se Downer, 204. 
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can increasingly become more like Christ. The disciples who sat at Jesus’ 
feet learned what it meant to: love, pray, worship, work and be under 
authority. They also learned how to deal with conflict as they cared for the 
poor, resisted evil, denounce hypocrisy and were compassionate. As 
disciples are taught by their teacher, “. . . They may be thoroughly equipped 
for every good work (2 Timothy. 3:16, 17). 

ey Sent: A disciple is sent out to “teach, baptize and teach” (Matthew 28:19). 
Therefore, from the call to the equipping and then sending-out, it is God who makes 
himself responsible for preparing his disciples through the work of the Holy Spirit. Human 
beings are to be “Co-laborers” together with God in the plan of salvation. Thus, salvation 
and service is through the acid test of anyone who claims to be a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
As God sent his Son to save us, Jesus sends us to lead human beings to his saving grace. By 
sending his apostles out, Jesus was entrusting the work of discipleship in to the hands of 
faithful men and women (John 17:18). “This is my father’s glory, that you bear much fruit, 
showing yourselves to be my disciples” (John 15:8). 

First of all, if a person wants to be a disciple of Christ they must be willing to invest 
time and energy in to the process of becoming a disciple. Being a disciple is a metamorphic 
experience that transforms a person from living a secular life to a sacred life. According to 
Dietrich Bonheoffer “When Christ calls a man [or a woman] he bids [them] come and die.” 
Bonheoffer was also a despiser of what he called cheap grace, which he defined as “The 
preaching of forgiveness without requiring repentance; baptism without church discipline, 


communion without the cross, and grace without the living, incarnate Jesus Christ.” Thus, 
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discipleship is the road of obedience, self-sacrifice, and self-denial. Discipleship is a 
narrow road that leads to the broad road of unspeakable joy in the Lord (Luke 9:23). 

Second, a disciple should be in Christ by having the mind of Christ (Philippians 2:5, 
ESV). This means abiding in Christ the source of life and strength. If, a disciple abides in- 
Christ, he or she can bear fruit to God’s name, honor and glory (John 15:5). A disciple 
should not become distracted with the distractions of the world. In other words, a disciple 
of Christ should not be “Conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of 
[their] minds, so that [they] may discern what is the will of God—what is good and 
acceptable and perfect.” (Romans 12:2). As disciples of Jesus Christ, it means that we 
should give up all devices that keep us from committing our lives God. If, we do not avoid 
those distractions, we are in danger of becoming “double-minded and unstable in every 
way (James 1:8). Building trusting friendship with God is the goal of discipleship. 

Third, a disciple needs to reserve “quiet time” for Bible study, prayer and 
meditation. “Those who dwell in the secret place of the most high will abide in the shadow 
of the Almighty” (Psalm 27:5). Our quiet place with God is our secret place where he can 
strengthen our relationship with him. When a disciple intentionally spends time with God 
that person is giving God permission to continue the transformational process he began in 
them. A disciple-teacher relationship can help deter a person from evil choices. 

“Discipleship [is] an intentional relationship in which we walk alongside other disciples 
in order to encourage, equip, and challenge one another in love to grow toward maturity 
in Christ. This includes equipping the disciples to teach others as well.” "4 Discipleship is 

a process that teaches a disciple how to love and serve God and humanity. 


‘’ Greg Ogden, Discipleship Essentials: a Guide to Building Your Life in Christ, Expanded ed. 
(Downers Grove, IL: IVP Connect, 2007), 44. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 


. What is your definition of a disciple? 


Was your father a disciple, if not, who taught you how to be a disciple? 


. Jesus said, “. .. Make disciples. . .’ What does this mean? (Matthew 28:19). 


Is it essential for a disciple to be someone who is trustworthy? Why? 


. Are you a disciple of Christ? If yes explain; if not then who are you following? 


. Ifaperson claims to be disciple, does that make them a disciple maker? Explain. 


. Discipleship takes time and energy, so is building a relationship with those who 


want to be disciples important to you and why? 


APPENDIX C 


RESULTS OF THE PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 
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1. God has assigned a specific role 
for men, husbands and fathers. 


84% 
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Agree 
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2. Society expects fathers to care for the well- 
being of their child or children. 
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3. Children are negatively impacted when their 
biological father is absent from their life. 


m Strongly Agree 
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» Neither 
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4. Children should have a good relationship 
with their biological father. 
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5. Fathers need to show love and respect to 
the mother of their child or children. 


m Strongly Agree 
Agree 
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6. It is the responsibility of the fathers to teach 
their son/s how to be a man. 
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7. Fathers can be taught parental skills. 
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8. Separation or divorce should not keep 
fathers away from their child or children. 
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9. A child should never experience neglect or 
abandonment from their father. 
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10. I have been an absent father. 
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11. Men need mentors to teach them God’s 
plan for marriage and fatherhood. 
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12. Pastors can counsel men in how they can 
be a good husband and father. 
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13. Prayer and Bible study should be an 
important daily practice for men. 
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14. Men that attend church regularly can 
learn to know God and their purpose. 
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15. I want to be a part of a ministry that 
mentors boys and men to be disciples. 
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16. Men need mentors to show them how to 
nurture, guide and discipline children. 
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17. Boys who grow up without a father or a 
mentor are at a disadvantage. 
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18. Boys and men need mentoring and 
discipleship in order to be successful in life. 
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19. Fathers play a critical role in a child’s 
moral, social and economic well-being. 
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20. Raising a child is the responsibility of the 
father and mother. 
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